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The original design of the following Essays 
was for gratuitous distribution^ in a district in- 
habited chiefly by the Industrious Classes, to 
which the Author was then attached as a Lay- 
Elder of the Church of Scotland. They are 
republished in this form^ in the hope that they 
may be found acceptable to others for a similar 
purpose. 

Edinburgh, April 1835. 



THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 



You have lately been addressed on a Tariety 
of Buhjecfa and by n great rariety of indivi- 
duals, all of whom profess lo fed nn intcrt'st 
in your welfttre. lie ivho now fl^iras your 
atleulion will yield fo none of tbein in tlie deep 
interest wliioh lie takes in you, or in the an^c- 
ioua desire which he feels to contribute any 
thing in his power towards promoting your 
comfort, and bettering your condition. He 
bus been long in habits of much intercourse 
^¥ith you, and baa learned to know your wanis, 
to enter into your feelings, and to estimate 
your character. He is now desirous to cut- 



tiTate (bat Intercourse moio and more, and to 
communicate ivith you, from time to time, on 
subjects of tlie bigtiest interest, 

Thtrfl was a period in the history of this 
country, now nearly two hundred years ago, 
ivben political contests ran very high, and even 
the pulpits were often made to give forth the 
sounds of political strife. It is related of a dis- 
tinguished clei-gyman of that day, that he was 
found fault with by his friends for "not preach- 
ing to the times." He replied in terras which 
carry with them a weight of meaning worthy 

of the most deep and serious attention 

'■ When so many brethren," said be, " are 
"preaching to the times, will you not aliovr 
" one poor brother to preach to etcmily." 

For some years past, this country bns re- 
sounded from end to end, with discussions and 
contests which relate to " the limes," You, 
of the industrious classes, biive had your at- 
tention much occupied, bbiill I say distracted, 
with lliese discussions; and each new topic, as 
it was brought before you, was represented as 
«ilh it consequences and benefits of 






tLe bighest iniportnnce to jour proaperily and 
your comfort. Some experiments have conse- 
quently been mnde, and you arc, in a measure, 
qualified to judge wlielher they have answered 
your expectations, or fulRUed the promises 
which were made respecting them. Others 
are slill proposed with equal confidence ; wliat 
benefits muy result from tlicni time will shew. 
But, amid all this discussion on " the times," 
has it never occurred to you that life is passing 
quickly on, and will very soon he over ; that 
a period is approaching wtlh fearful rapid- 
ily, when, regarding each of us, " time shall 
be BO longer." Has it never occurred to you 
to think, with deep and personal interest, of 
that hour, when all that our best friends can 
do for us will he, to convey ua with suitable 
decency to the grave, — to cover us with the 
green turf,— and then to return to the tumult 
of life, with the same activity and interest as 
if wc had never been. To them the face of 
nature shall bloom fresh and fair, as it bloom- 
ed before; and the full tide of hfe floiv on, 
BB it (lowed leforc ; and some pngciint shall 
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again move on, and a busy crowd will fol- 
low it with looks of nonder and shouts of 
applause, till another and another of them 
drop into the graTe, aod life, with all its 
dread responsibilities, shall cloeo upon them 
for ever. 

For life has dread responsibilities when Tiew- 
ed in relulion to a life which is to come. What- 
ever be our situation in this world; — he it high 
or low ; — be it one of ease and affluence, or of 
labour, poverty, and suffering, it is the one 
which, has been assigned to us by the great Dis- 
poser of all things; and every rank and si- 
tuation has attached to it peculiar duties and 
peculiar responsibilities, for which we must 
render a strict account to Ilira, at ibe day when 
tlie secrets of all hearts sh.-ill be revealed, and 
every man shall be judged according to his 
works. Amid the hustle and the tumult of 
life, we are too apt to frame to ourselvM ex- 
cuses for violations of the laws of God, and for 
the neglect of sacred and important duties; 
Buch excuses may satisfy ourselves, and they 
may somelimes satisfy our fellow-men, but 



the solemn question ia, whether they will sa- 
lisfy Him, ivhose law is holy, and vbose jus- 
tice is inflexible. 'Were such excuses adniilttd 
for the violation of human laws, the Mhule 
sysfem of civil society would run into coiifu- 
sion and anurchy. Have we any ground fur 
believing, that (he moral gnvemment of God 
wilt be exercised in a ma.nner which, in regard 
to human laws, would be reckoned a mockery 
of justice. 

But, besiJes the actual obedience nhicL we 
owe to the laws of God, and the actual dulit-a 
which pertain to our various relalions to our 
fellownien, there is a most solemn cluss of res- 
ponsibilities which belong immediately to our- 
HelvcB. There is a part within us which shall 
not die, — an immortal spirit, which must be 
elernully hnppyin the presence and enjoyment 
of God, or eteiually miserable under the weight 
of bis righteous displeasure. To every man is 
committed the solemn trust of seeking to have 
this immortal being prepared for its appearance 
I>efore Ood. It must be the subject of great, 
and <.'areful, and anxious moral culture, in encli 
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man who is rciiWy alive to his high dcstiiiies as 
a monit and immortat being. Tliia culture 
consists of a discipline within, open only to 
tho eye of him who seelh iu secret. By Iiis 
mercy and his grnee, indeed, ample means 
have been provided, and the all-powerful aid 
of Lia Holy Spirit is promised to every one who 
feels the need of a streugtii that is not ia man; 
but an essential movement must be in the mind 
of the individual himself; — leading him to the 
dihgent use of theso means, and the earnest 
and habitual opplication for this aid, — and, in. 
the whole of this migtty undertaking, the great 
and solemn responsibility is his own. 

With these facts and considerations continu- 
ally placed before us, and impressed upon our 
attention, it cannot but Strike us nn a matter of 
astonishment that the bulk of mankind seem 90 
little to feel their importance. Engrossed by the 
cares, anxieties, and buainesa of life, — or occu- 
pied by its frivolities and follies, year after year 
posses over them, and life hastens to its close, 
while their eager and undivided attention is de- 
voted to punuits which they are soon to quit for 



e»er. TLua old cge, perhaps, creeiis on, and the 
mind, so long unaccustomed to serious thought, 
be occupied to tlic last nith the 
la of the passing hour; — or acute disease, 
it may be, arreels the man in the midbt of all 
the vigour and activity of life ; iind the truth 
bursts upon him in a moment, ihat he is hurry* 
ing into an eternal world, while he has made 
no preparation for the wondrous change, and 
lias scarcely devoted one serious thought to the 
tearful venture. 

There cannot be a queslion of more intense 
inierefil, than what is the cause of this extra- 
ordinary and inconsistent conduct- It is sim- 
ply and primarily to be ascribed to the want 
of calm and serious thought. Amid (he occu- 
pations and tumults of life, men do not serious- 
ly question themselves what fliey are, — and 
what they are doing, — and ivhilher thfy are 
going, — and what prepamlion ihey are mak- 
ing for the life vvhich is (o come. There 
is uothing which makes so great a difference 
between one man and another, as the practice 
of calm and serious thinking. To tliose who 
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hn^ve been unaccustomed to it, tliere is required 
at first an effort, but it is entirely in tLeir own 
power to repeat this effort if tlicy will, and 
wlien tliey will. It becomes every day easier by 
perseverance and habit; and ibe habit so acquir- 
ed exerts a deep and solemn influence upon their 
condition as responsible and immortal beings. 
In that great process, therefore, in whioh 
consists the healtby condition of any man as 
a moral being, there is a most important step, 
of which he must be conscious as an esercise 
of bis own mind. Vou feel that you have here 
a power, however little you may attend to the 
exercise of it. Yon can direct your thoughts 
to any subject you please; — you can confine 
them to objects which are before you at the 
time, or occurrences which have passed during 
the Jay; — or you can send them back to events 
which took place many years ago. You can 
direct them to persons whom you are in the 
habit of meeting from day to day, or to those 
who are separated from you by thousands of 
miles. You can place before yon persons nha 
liTcd, and events which occurred, long before 
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you came into existence, and jou can antici- 
pate and recilize events nhich are not likely to 
occur tintil you have ceased to exist. 

Study these wondrous processes of your 
mind; observe what power you have overlheni, 
and consider what consequences of eternal im- 
portance must arise fiom exercising them 
aright. If you can thus think of any subject 
you please, why cannot you think of God, — of 
his power, his wisdom, his holiness, his jus- 
tice, — of hia law which he has written in your 
heart, and in his revealed word. Why cannot 
you think of, and realise, the period when you 
shall lie down in the grjive, — and (hat tremen- 
dous moment when all that are in their graves 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shall arise lo judgment. Such 
truths as these, duly considered or thought of, 
could not fail, under divine influence, to ex- 
ercise a powerful effect upon all our habits of 
thinking and acting in this life. To think of 
and consider ihem is a process of the mind 
which it is the imperative duty of every rational 
being to perform ; — if we neglect it, the guilt, 
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wiih all its fearful coiiaequoiu 



is enlirely o 



Cultivate, then, this imporlanC power of 
thinking of " things which are not soen," and 
consequeacea of inconceivaiile niDnieat ivill 
result from it both to ^our happiness and jour 
mornl comlitiou, nnd to your whole habits of 
feeling and judging re$]>ecting the things of 
this life, aad of the life whicli is to come. Re- 
tire often from the lurault of the world, and 
seriously propose to youiaelf ihe quealions, — 
what are my leading objects iu this life which 
is hiistening to a etuse, and trhat provision am 
I making for ihnt life which is never to end ; 
— in the esereise of that power which I possess 
of thinking of whatever I jJease, what are th 
sulijects which chiefly occupy my thoughts,- 
what degree of thougiit am 1 diiocting to God 
and to his law, and to that account vthich I 
am soon to render to him ; in what de^re' 
my conduct regubted by a sense <^his presence 
and by the aulhorily of his will ,- to what eslent 
do I initke his word the lulc of my life, and 
luuk (0 it biibituull; as ihe light of uiy feot 
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and the lamp of my patba. Am I disclmrging 
the TuriouB liuties ivhich belong to the aitun- 
tion in which I am placed, in u manner which 
will bear the dread investigation of that day, 
when I must give an account of mjself to God. 
Am I n parent, have I intrusted to me the Ba- 
cred charge of heings who, like myself, are 
destined to an eternal existence ; what alten- 
tiou am I devoting to the solemn respoiisihilily 
of training them foe immortftlily. Let me re- 
view my whole course of life, my whole habits 
of thinking, and the objccla and pursuits which 
chiefly occupy my thoughts and engage my au- 
tive exertions, and say, — am I living for lime, 
or am I living for eternity. 

It is such a course of inquiry as this that 
determines a man's moral condition. He may 
read many hooks, and hear many sermons, — 
be may become well acquainted with doctrines, 
and learn to argue acutely on points of fuitli, 
— but whatever progress lie has made in the 
knowledge of truth, the great business of life 
is yet to begin, till he seriously enters on the 
mental esercise of applyiiig it iu this manner 
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n the sight of God, ' 



searches his heart, and who perceives, at a 
single gluiice, the nhole details of his moral 
history. It is an exercise which may require 
titde expense of time; ia the most lahorioas 
and busy life, leisure will be found for it, when 
there exists a due impression of its supreme 
importance. When the exercise has growTi ia- 
to a habit, it will mingle itself -with the daily 
concerns of life, and will shed a directing and 
euhghtening influence over Ihem all, — produc- 
ing a habitual sense of the divine presence, and 
a uniform reliance on divine direction and aid 
i» every action of life. It was thus that the 
king of Israel "remembered God upon his bed, 
and meditated on him in the night watches," 
and his earnest desir* above all earthly thing* 
was, that he might "dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of his life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his tem- 
ple ; that is, to live under a constant sense of 
the presence of God, to contemplate liis cha- 
racter and parfectiuns, and to seek the direction 
of the Almighty in all his ways. 
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The mind tvhicli has be^n disciplined !□ ihis 
habit of esalled thought, will never be in want 
of aubjecta on which it may be exercised. In 
the iTorka of creation, above, and beneath, and 
within, it will trace with wonder the wisdiim 
and the power of bim who made them all. In 
the H'Hja of providenci; it will trace the daily 
working of bis hand, and will Icam to cast it- 
self, with filial confidence, on the dinposal of 
him nbo rules among the children of men. In 
the word of God, it conteia plates hira in new 
and wondrous cbaraelers, at once of justice and 
of mercy, and il finds there a subject of thought 
wliich, the more frc(|uently and more closely il 
is studied, presents features of new and increas- 
ing interest. Taken in its more enlarged con- 
i, it affords a study for ihe most profound 
; while its shortest passages often con- 
tain a weight of meaning accessible to the most 
ordinary understanding, and adapted to every 
relation of life. AVe ougtif, therefore, to read 
diligently the word of God, and to cultivate the 
habit of diicclin); our thoughts to the important 
lesEODS which may be dmwu from it. This is 
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', blglily iulercating in Itself, 
and productive of (he beat efft'ctSj both on the 
tranquillity of our minds, and the regulution of 
our conduct. It should be accompaoied by ear- 
nest prayer for (he infiuence of tlie Holy Spirit, 
to enlighten our mitids in the knowledge of the 
truth, and to impress it upon our hearts in such 
a manner, that it may become the regulating 
principle of our whole character. 

The habit of calm and serious thought, which 
has been the subject of these oliservatioDB, may 
become (he prcTiiiling or habitual exercise of a 
duly regulated mind. But there are special sen- 
aons of retirement ajid refiectlon, which lire pe- 
culiarly favourable to it, and specially intended 
for its cultivation. Among these we may 
reckon the seasons of private and domestic de- 
votion, — and the sacred rest of the S;ibbath, 
that tvondrous provision of divine wisdom and 
mercy for withdrawing us fiom ihe concerns of 
lime, and leading our thoughts to the things of 
eleniily. We are loo apt to lose sight of th« 
renl design and supreme importance of the Sub- 
l)Ulh> We ore loo much disposed to consider 
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the observance of it merely as a ctTtain duty to 
he performed, and not to fe«lar1gli tits UDSpeak' 
able Tolue, as a period given us for eacred 
thought, — as a mean of morul cullure. Learn, 
then, to value the Sabballi; — estecto ils exer- 
cises as the food of the soul, — as lliat 1^]lich is 
intended to nourish you unto eternal life. To 
those who are liiboriously oecujiied on other 
days, there is sometliing peculiar!}- and solemn- 
ly valuable in the evening of (he Siibbalh. Yuu 
are Hot fatigued as on other evenings, with the 
necessary labours of the day; — you have at- 
tended public liiinistrations of religion, which 
must have left some impression upon your 
mind, of the things which relate to your ever- 
lasting peace. Then is the lime to retreat from 
all intrusion, — to shut your door, — to g;\ther 
your family around 3-ou, and to contemplate 
yourself and them as passing through a scene 
of moral dist^iplinc to an eternal eiisteucc. 
Lose not the benefit of the precious moments; 
— take your children to your side, — fold them 
I in the arms of parental afftctiou, — and talk to 
I them of that God who lias appointed them 



their lot in tiiis world, and from whose all-Bee- 
ing eye nothing can hide them for a moment. 
Talk to them of theirhigh destiny as immortal 
beings, — and of the great provision which is 
made in the gospel of Christ for Ihe nourish- 
ment and growth of the soul. Talk to them of 
this life which is hastening to a close, and of 
thikt eternal life which is never to end ; — and 
point out to them from the tvord of God, the 
wjiy to eternal peace. Gather them around you, 
and Jmeel before the throne of God, — seek his 
mercy and hia grace, — commit yourself and 
them to his guidance through lite, and to the 
power of the Holy Spirit to prepare and puri- 
fy you for the life which is to come. Thus shall 
you return to the labours, the cares, and the 
uncertainties of the world, with Ihe high bcar- 
iiig of one who is pursuing a better portion 
than all that the world can give. Thus shall 
yuur hahitation be the abode of hajipiness, 
of peace, and of love. Thus shall your 
children rise up to cill you blessed. They 
sliall go out from their father's house with im- 
upoD their miuds of " things which 
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are eternal/' — impressions calculated, by the 
blessing of God, to preserve them from the evil 
that is in the worlds and to lead them through 
the labours and anxieties of life as heirs of im- 
mortality. 



HARMONY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 



AND 



CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 



"And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, pa- 
tience ; and to patience, godliness; and to godli- 
ness, brotherly-kindness; and to brotherly -kindness, 
charity." 2 Peter i. 5, P, 7. 

In the style and composition of the sacred 
writings, nothing is more remarkable than the 
manner in which, bj a few simple expressions, 
there is laid before us a detailed and harmon- 
ious display of Christian faith, and Christian 
character. In such expositions, each single 
word is often found to be a clear and distinct 
subject of contemplation in itself, while the 
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combination is arranged with Bucli coiismumate 
skill, yet simplicity and clearness, tliut it be- 
cornea at once a study for the jiliilosopher in 
and a guide to tbe most humble 
bis diiily conduct through life. 
sample of this nature is furnished 
: which we hare placed at ibe 
licud of this essay ; — and, in its conuectjou with 
the obserrations n-hich go before it, tiikcn along 
with the peculiar relation of its ova component 
parts, it displays the foundation of Christian 
Kope, and affords u delineation of Christian cha- 
Tiioler, in a muuiier the most harmonious and 
comprcheUBive. 

This striking exhortatioa is addressed to 
those nho profess to hare received the truth 
respecting the divlue character and atonement 
of the 3lcssiab, and to rest their hope, iu ibe 
sight of God, on that gieat reTelation of his 
mercy and grace which is coutained in the gos- 
pel of peace. The apostle expresses to them 
s eaiTicst desire that tbey may grow in grace 
nnd in peace, founded upon the knowledge 
which they receiyc, in the gospel, of the clia- 




24 Harmony, ^-c. 

meter of God as it is displaced in bis Son ; Hnd 
he strikingly calls their attention to tlie provi- 
Eious tvhich are therein held out lo them, so 
adapted to all their spiiilual necessities. He 
reminds them that God has himself provided 
for them, in the gospel, all that is rec^uired for 
their spiritual hfc, and for their Eanctificatioa 
to his service ; while he has enriched this mes- 
sage of mercj with, "great and precious pro- 
mises," calculated to hriug ihem into a slate of 
conformity to the nature of God, and to pre- 
serve them from (he evil that is in the world 
through the degradation of the moral nature of 

HaTing thus laid before them the ground of 
their hope in the sight of God, and the mean! 
provided for their progress in the divine life, he 
goes on to impress npon ihcir attention those 
quahties of individual character, which every 
one, who is resting his hope upon this foun- 
dation, is called upon to cultivate with the most 
anxious care, as his great concern to his pas- 
sage through this scene of moral disciplino. 
lie is required to " give all diligenee" in Ihij 
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great work, — implying th^l, in the cultivation 
of this character, there is soiuethiog to be done 
by an exercise of the itiiud itself. This is a 
truth which vre are too apt to lose sight of, 
while, under a profession of our own weakness, 
we acknowledge our need of dirine aid, but 
sit still in indolence, and await its coming. 
True it is, indeed, that without this aid we 
can do nothing : but it is not an impression 
which a man may imngine (hat he feels, and 
then content himself with the ideal communi- 
cation. It is a power which acts through the 
healthy operations of his own mind; — in the 
exercise of these, endeaTouring, as a rational 
being, to regulate his thoughts and desires by 
a sense of the divine will, he is encouraged to 
expect its coniniunication ; and it is in feeling 
■ these assuming the characters of moral health, 
that he has the evidence of its actual presence. 
" Give all diligence," therefore, says the apostle, 
in the cultivation of those qualities of charac- 
ter, which are the only eyidence to yourselTes 
or to others, that you are really interested in 
the gospel of peace. " Gire diligence," he snys 
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again, " tomiike youi' calling and election sure." 
" Work out your own salvation," says anotliot 
apostle, " ivith fenr and trembling," — having 
berure you the cncouragGment of a strength and 
a might that is not in man, to carry you for- 
ward in the great tinder taking, — "for God 
worketh iu yon to irill and to do of his good 
pleasure." 

A great and important truth which is clear- 
ly pointed out in such exhortations, is, that tve 
have a certain power, not only over our con- 
duct, hut over the processes of our minds, and 
the regulation of our thoughts j and that, ia 
the diligent escrcisc of this power, and a state 
of mental discipline arising out of it, vrc are 
oncoui'aged to look for an influence from God, 
to enlighten our darkness, to give slrenglh ia 
oui wellness, and to make us " more than 
conquerors" over all llie difliculties and dan< 
gers which are heforc us in our progiesB to an 
eternal world. The suhject is one of deep aiid 
extensive interest ; — the various important 
points of consideration wliieU arise out of it 
could not he expressed iu a more striking man- 
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ner, tlian in tlie exliortntion of the npostlc,- 

"Giving all diligence, add to your fiiitL, virtue 

and to Tirtue, knowledge ; and to knowledg* 

temperance ; and to lempetance, patii 

to patience, godiiuyss; and to godli 

the rly -kindness; and to hrotherly-kindi 

cliiirily." 

In attempting a Irief illustration of a sub- 
ject of such extent nnd importance, the first 
ohject of attention which meets us is, — that, 
in all this cxhihition of moral <^ualities, the 
primary and fundamental principle is Failh. 
This is at once the source of spiritual life, and 
the supporting clcraeat of moral health ; and, 
until a man be £rmly estahlished in this great 
principle, it is vain for him to expect to make 
any progress in the cultivation of Christian 
character. When we thus consider faith as 
the source, or primary moving cauEe, essential 
to the culture of every sound quality of the 
mind, and to every regulation of indi 
conduct, we have to tIcw it in two aspects, 
— in its relation to trutjis regarding things 
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teen, — and more especially and peculiarly in 
its relalion to the offers or promiseaoftbe gos- 
pel of peace. 

la coii^iderinf; the operation of faith in re- 
gard to the truths whicli relate to things not 
seen, we hare to keep in mind the peculiarity 
of the siluation in which we are placed in the 
present state of existence. In our connexion 
with the things of the present world, we Hre 
surrounded hy physical or material ohjecls ; 
with these we uommunicate by means of our 
bodily senses ; tliey are continually obtruding 
themselves upon our attention, with little or 
no eiertion of our own, and therefore they 
exercise over us a. constant and extensive in- 
fluence. But these are not our only relations : 
— as moral and responsiUe agents, as immortal 
beings, we have to do with objects as real as 
those which are presenled to our senses, though 
of B very different nature. The truths by 
which we ought to be influenced, respecting 
them, are addressed to a ditferent part of our 
constitution, and are to be received upon a se- 
parate kind of evidence. They do not come 
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under the cognisance of any of our scnees, but 
ore addressed directly to the mind ; and theii 
due influence upon us is produced through ihut 
mental process whicii we call faitli. In the 
exercise of Ihis important operation of the mind, 
our first ohject is, by a process of judgment, to 
satisfy ourselTcs of the autlienlicity of the state- 
ments which are thus addressed to us ; and this 
we do by an examination of the eyidence on 
which they rest. Wlien we are thus convinced 
of their truth, the farther operation of feiifh is 
to place them before us in such a manner, thiit 
they may escrt the same kind of influence over 
us, as if the things belicTed were actually seen, 
or the events expected were taking place in our 
view. This corresponds with the definition 
given by the apostle : " Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, and tlie evidence of things 
not seen ;" — that is, faith is that cierclBe of 
the mind hy which things which are future, 
but expected to take pluce, influence us as if 
tliey were present,— and things not seen, as if 
Yc saw them. 

Tlie tcullis, wliicU it is the office of Eulli 
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ttus to place before us with all tlie vivldnew 
of present existence, are those which relate to 
the character and perfections of God, — t 
great concernB of a world unseen, — and the a 
ful realities of a future judgment, and a stale 
of endless being. When these OTerwhelming 
truths are really heSievrd ; — and the thuugbta 
are consequently directed to them in a degree 
at all proportioned to their momentous impor- 
tance, — the mind is in the exercise of faith i 
and its operation is to keep the truths before 
UH as regulating principles in the mental e 
nouiy,— and governing principles in the whole 
character and conduct. It cauaes them to ex- 
erdae the sanie kind of influence over us, as i 
they were objects of sense — as if the Deity ii 
ftll llie splendour of his nttrihutes were disclos 
ed to our view, or as if we were present at the 
dread Lour in which he shall appear in all his 
Buhlime and terrible majesty as a righteous 

Now, in this important process of liie mind 
it is impossible not to lie struck with the con 
sidiration ofhowraach appears to belong t 
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oarBelres, in the exercise of oar powers as ra- 
tional being?, Tlic truths axe revealed, and 

theii' evidence is before us ; but the due atten- 
tii>n to tlieni must lie entirely our own, It is 
ours to eiaraine the evidtuce by which these 
importiint truths iire supported ; and being sii- 
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tisfied of their reality, i 
own minds, to direct our thoughts t< 
such a raitniier, or to keep ihcm so I 
mind, that they miiy exert their due 
over our whole character. The mai 
every action of Ul'c, thus bears upon I 
H habitual aense of the divine presenc 
realizing impression of an eteriiiil h 
who lives by fikilh. Sui^h a. character is strik- 
ingly eoiitrasted with the conduct of those who 
live hy sense, — who »re influenced only by the 
things which they see around iheni, and devule 
their supreme attention to objects and pursuits 
which they tire soon to leave fur ever. 

Such is the npenilion of faith in rci,'iird to 
truth; we have next to attend to its agency n-- 
specliiig the offers or promises of the Go^jii-I. 
Tliis great rcvtlittion of prace is addressed ti 
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us as beings in a sintc of condemnation and of 
impurity, from which we have no power to de- 
liver ourselves. For the one, it reveals a dis- 
pensation of mercy, ia which, with perfect con- 
sistency with nil the nttributcs of his character, 
the Deity offers a free forgiyeness ; for the 
other, is promised an influence from Himself, 
capable of renewing the moral nature of man, 
and of raising him again to the image of God. 
The benefits thus freely promised, nro offered 
to every one who believes ; — and who is he 
that believes? — be ivho is convinced of liis 
guilt, and perceives his moral necessities j — 
who feels (hut he is incapable of delivering 
himself from their power ; who is satisfied of 
the efficacy of the offered delivcrnnce, — and 
confides in the faithfulness or sincerity of him 
who offers it ; this is he who helieves ; — and 
through litis faith atnan is saved; — for, acting 
upon the impression of (lie truths thus believ- 
ed, he aslvsan interest in these offered bless- 
ings, and throws himself upon (he fuitbfulness 
of God for a participation in the full benefits of 
ledempi 
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When, under the inflaence of tlie mental 
impressions nlurli Iiave Itetin thus briefly re- 
fcrred to, a man Las heen led to seek an in- 
terest in the provisions of the Gospel, he en- 
ters upon a new course of esistence, the lead- 
ing character of whic'.i is, — iiiat it is founded 
upon, and maiiitained Ly faith. Beheving Lis 
guilt, nnd' confiding in Ihe sincerity of God in 
a free offer of pardon, he aeelts nn interest in 
the blessings of redemption, for his reconcili- 
ation to God, Believing his moral depravity 
and helplessness, he seeks continued comniuni ■ 
cations of grace and strength, for his growing 
sanctitication and his progressive advancement 
in the divine life. Believing the actual exis- 
tence of things future and things unseen, lie 
fcels upon his mind their hahilunl influence, — 
the presence and- the perfections of God, and 
all the realities of an eternal ivorld. Thus he 
both lives and -wiJks by faith ; — Ins faith is 
the source of his spiritunl Jifu, and it is Ihe 
great mean of his daily progress. 

It is to those who profess to have entered 
upon this life of faith, that Ihe striking exhor- 
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tation of the apostle is addressed, — pointing 
out to tliem, at oncCj the graces of the Chris- 
tian character which they aro called upon to 
cultivate with "alldiligence," — and the means 
bj which they may h* enabled to advance with 
success in this great undertaking- 



1. He exhorts them, in the first place, Add 
to your fiiith Virtue. 

The word which is usually translated virtue, 
is well known to imply, in its original and 
strict sign! lien t ion, fortitude. In its connexion 
in this passage, it appears to mean simply a 
firmness and consistency of mind, in reference 
to the truths which are tho objects of faith, — 
a determination to contemplate them steadily 
in all their tendencies, — and a habitual effort 
to keep them before the niiud, so that they 
may become regulating principles in the whole 
conduct. It includes, therefore, an earnest en- 
deavour to cultivate that character and con- 
duct which the truths so believed are calculat- 
ed to produce in every one who really believes 
them. This is the first great step in that men- 



tal exercise which constitutes living hy fuith; 
and it cannot he too strongly impressed u[,Oii ua, 
how much it is a process o£ the miad, of which 
every one must be conscious who rcEilly per- 
forms it From the want of it vte see such in- 
consistencies of character in those ivho profess 
to believe the most important truths, and vLo 
think they believe them. They hare, it may 
he, directed some attention to the evidence of 
tbe truths, and have yielded a certain assent of 
the understanding to their reality, — hut this 
conviction has not been followed up by that 
necessary process of the mind, which is calcu- 
lated to bring the truths into practical operation 
upon the niorul condition ; — they have neglect- 
ed entirely the cxhortatiDn to add to their 
failb Tirtue. 

This important exercise of the niiiid must 
he in habitual and active operation in him who 
desires to live by faith. The things of time 
and BCnse, with ivhieh we are continually sur- 
rounded, exert over us a constant influence ; 
and it requires a peculiar and intense direclion 
of the mind, to withdraw us from their power. 
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aud to cnuse us to Feel, as wo ought, the in- 
flaence of events which are future, and of 
things whivh are not seen. It rc^uirea this 
Bsercifio to he in a stale of peculiar activity, 
vhen Vie aie called upon to act under the im- 
pression of these future and unseen things, in 
opposition to present feidrngs and present in- 
teiests, and in circumstances, it may be, in 
which this has to be done by great exertion, 
and great personal sacrifice. When a man does 
thus resist the strongest indueements of present 
things, and sacrifices the strongest personal 
ff elings, propensities, and interests, under sim- 
ple impressions of th ings wbiclk are future and 
unseen; — and when he exhibits, in his nbole 
deportment, a character guided by these im- 
pressions, to the overcoming of present feelings 
und peisonal interests, nhcnever they happen 
to interfere wilU each other, — this is to live by 
fiiitb, — and ibis is to add to bis faitb virtue. 

Such, in a remarkable drgree, was the con- 
duct of Noah. Warned of God that the world 
was lo be destroyed by water, and instructed 
to prepare an arlc for the preservation of his 
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houseboldihcproiuptlj'coiiiiiieiiced tliisfonnid- 
able undertaking, and persevered in it througli 
a long course of years, with unslirinkiiig stead- 
iness. During this protrEicted period, he had 
not only to undergo much severe labour, hut, in 
the prosecution of it, must have withdrawn him- 
Bclf from many engagements, and denied him- 
self many indulgences which present feelings 
and interests would have rendered highly desir- 
able. Besides all this, we must suppose, that he 
hod to encounter, dayaflerday, the derision and 
insults of those around him, added, most pio- 
bably, to the earnest remonstrances of such 
as called themselves bis friends, against wast- 
ing his life ia so unprofitable a labour. But 
these insults, privations, and icmons trances 
were alike disregarded by this distinguished 
man of faith, while he endured as seeing Hiiu 
who is invisible, and persevered in his work, 
under the firm and undeviating conviction, that 
what God had said he would certainly perform. 
Thus docs he exhibit a wonderful example of 
that character which is founded upon and 
miuntained by iaith; — and thus has he left 
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ns a striking pattern of acting on liis faith witli 
nnslirinking determination and fo^^itude] in op- 
position to erery inipulEe from preBent things, 
— or, in the language of the apostle, of adding 
to his faith virtue. 

And thua will it be with every one who 
really lives nnfler the power of faith, — that is, 
who feels upon his mind the due influence Of 
the tmCbs which he believes, respecting things 
future and unseen. This wondrous principle, 
when cultivated as (lie regulating power in the 
whole character, elevates the mnn above present 
feelings, — and carries him into a region where 
new objects are presented lo his view, and pur- 
suits of a new and superior order engage bis 
attention, and meet his enlarged desires. He 
is raised to "Mount Zion. the ci(j of the liv- 
ing God, to an innumerable company of angelS", 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, — to 
God the judge of all, — and Jesus the Mediator 
of the liew covenant, — and to the blood of 
aprinltling ivhicTi spcaketh better things than 
the blood of Abel." Thence reluming to the 
humble eoneems of the present world, and all 
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Lis engiigemeuts uinong perishing tliiogs, he 
feels their unsatisrying character, aud learns to 
pass through them under the hahitual iniprcs- 
sion, that this isnot his test, uor here his por- 
tion. Giving al! diligence to add to his fiiitli 
virtue, it will he hia endeavour, by earuest 
medilatioD nnd prayer, to keep the impression 
of these truths habitually hefore his view, so 
that they may alike inHuence the habits of Ills 
mind, and shew this influence in every part of 
his conduct. Thi! aubUiae uonceptions produc- 
ed on the miud of aueh a man, respecting tlie 
character of God, will be peculiarly powerful 
when contemplating him as he is revealed in 
his Son. In that great message of mercy and 
of peace, he has been taught to seek his only 
hope of reconciliation to God, — as well as hia 
only means of making progress in the divine 
life. Acting under the powerful influence of 
these great objects of faith, he nill derive from 
thera a continual aud lively motive to love and 
new obedience, — knowing that " he is not his 
own, but bought with a pilce," and that he is 
under the most powerful obligations to live, not 
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to bimseif, but to Lim wbo died for ua and 
roae a(;ain. Tbas ciiltiraliug witb anxious care 
an immediate feeling of the cbaracler and per- 
fections of God, tbe man of faith seeks to keep 
this impression habitually before bim as the di- 
recting principle of his life, and to have every 
emotion and every desire, and consequently 
every part of his conduct, regulaled by a sense 
of tbe divine will. All this important process 
of moral discipline, we must repeat, is closely 
connected with an exercise of tbe laind, of 
which every one must be conscious who really 
performs it. This consists, us ive have seen, 
in a strong and habitual direction of tbe 
thoughts to those truths which are tbe objects 
of faith, so that their power shall enter into 
every feeling of the mind. At first, the exer- 
cise may require an eftbtt, and habitual watch- 
fulness may be necessary to prevent tbe distract- 
ing influence of the things of sense. But, bke 
every habit, it becomes easier by repetition and 
perseverance, until, under the influence of a 
power that is not in man, it settles donn iuio 
the uniform, consistert conduct of one, who en- 
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dures as seeing Uitu vihu is iuviathle, — audi 
Biaid the cares, anxieties, and distractions of 
life, glrea all diligence to add to his faitli tit- 
tuo. 

That diacipliue of tlie mind, which thus 
brings it under the habitual influence of the 
truths which are the objects of faith, has well 
received from the apnstlc the name of fortitude 
or virtue. For a liigh degree of inorul courage 
ia requii'eil for uoiainencing it, and a high tone 
of mora! detormiijatinn is necessary for carry- 
ing it forward with effect. The first great step 
towards Lt, is that most di Ricult of all exercises 
of the mind which consista of seriously looking 
witliin. Tt ia easy to investigate doctrines, 
tmd to weigli evidences; and there is a delight- 
' intellcctuij vigour in detecting er- 
ror, and esiioeing sophistry, and d e m oust ni ting 
the triumph of tmlh. It is comparatively easy 
nlso, and it is delightful to a regulated mind, 
to rise above the events of ordinary life, and 
a ascend, in exalted coutemplation, to thuse 
higher regions, where stiiiie forth in a peculiar 
' the divine perfections, — to luxuriate 
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nmid the woniJera of creatioD, the wonders of 

proTidenee, and, it may he also, the mystericB 
of {jroee. But, after the mind has been disci- 
piined to these high purGuiis, a more difficult 
exercise remains, — and that is to look within, 
and determinedly to press the question respect- 
ing our oirn moral condition, and how far we 
ore under the influenee of the truths which we 
profess to believe. It is to search out the rery 
worst concerning ourselves, and steadily to con- 
template the triilh so discovered in all its im- 
portant lirnrirgs upon our prospects for eler- 
nity. Do 1 bflicve the omniscience andomni- 
pTPscnce of him, who is not only the witness 
uf inj conduct, but who tries even the thoughts 
of my heart hy the high and holy standard of 
his law,— then is my moral condition within, 
such as will bear the inspection of that eye. 
Do I believe in the solemnities of a. coming 
judgment, in which a strict account shall be re- 
quired, and the secrets of all hearts tevcaled ; 
— when my whole moral history is then dis- 
pliiyed, and this account required of me, — what 
shiilt I nnKwer. Such a course of rigid scrutiny 
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is tie first great step in that moral process, in 
which consists the health of the soul. When 
a man has detemii redly nerTcd himself for the 
work, and has resolveil that nothing shall shake 
him from its stern and rigid accomplishment, 
this is to add to hia faith virlue. 



II. That this discipline of the mind, so essen- 
tial to the health of every moral heing, mny be 
conducted upon right principles, it ia necessary 
to pay niinule attention to (he truth and sound- 
ness of those opinions which are thus received 
as ohjecfs of faith, and a<iopted us regulating 
principles in the character. Therefore, coutin- 
nes the apostle, to yonr faith and virtue, add 
Knoivledge. This is a consideration of the ut- 
most importance, which, though it may be re- 
cognised in theory, is less attended to in prac- 
tice than it ought to be. Whatever is received 
as the ohject of faith must first be presented to 
the mind as the object of knowledge ; that is, 
it must be received only upon full examination, 
and upon sooh evidence as ia sufficient to con- 
irince the understanding of its truth. Without 
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this, the pro&Bscd be'lief must be either sunm 
vague geDeraUtyj unwortliy of the character of 
truth, or some visiun of the mind itself, which 
leada oi\\y to eDthuei&^m, — it is not faith. 

On this subject various errors are committed, 
Iiut all of them are of serioua momeut. Oue of 
the most tomrnon, perhaps, is indifference. 
Men, tvho do not profVss to roishelieve the great 
truths relating to things not seen, arc at no 
pains to study and exnmiiie them. With whiit 
eager attention do wo jind Ihem ajipljiiig to 
interesting questions iu politics, trade, or 
science ; — seeking intensely after accurate 
knowledge, and direclii)g all the energies of 
their mind towitrds arriving at the whole (ruth. 
But ivilh what coolucss do ihcy apply to those 
inquiries which most of all concern them. In 
these they are satisfied with some vague and 
general uoliuns, which peihups they have been. 
taught iu their youlh, or which tliey have adopt- 
ed from others, without feeling the supreme 
importance of making tbcmselves fully ac- 
quainted with the truth, — of forming distinct 
and clear opinions, and of perceiving distinctly 
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thegrounilKoiiM'liich theseoiiiiiionsare formed; 
— of being satisfied whether tiieir belief is con- 
sistpnt Willi (ruth, and whether it embraces the 
■whole truth on those great questions in which 
are involved their hopes and prospects for a life 
thnt is to come. 

Others affect to disbeliere these great tnilhs, 
and to consider them, perhaps, iis the auper- 
stiiions of vulgar minds; and they seem to think 
it a proof of superior understanding to treat 
them with contempt, or even with ridicule. 
Do we ask such persons for some accoont of 
that long, and laborious, and serious course of 
inquiry, by which ibey have arrived at this 
conclusion on a question of such momentous 
importance, we must not press them too close - 
ly for an answer. We shall find that Ihey have 
scarcely examined them at ail. They have al- 
lowed their minds to be carried away by some 
trivial objection or some fanciful sophism; and 
truths which received the cordial assent of 
Newton, and of many otlkers distinguished by 
understandings of the highest order, are often 
dismissed by the most frivolous minds as alto- 
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ge(her nnn'ovlhy of belief. Tliis afiectution of 
ticepticism is tis contemptible asitismelancliDly. 
It ia not the result of calm invcBtigution, but 
the rash decision of a distorted and prejudiced 
mind, nhiL-li is turned aside bj its own partial 
Tiews, widely at Tariance with sound inquiry ; 
OF which, misled b^ its moral L'ODditiun, has 
argued itself into the disbelief of what it wishes 
not to be true. For, in many who Lave become 
the Tictims of vain and sophistical opiuioiis, 
the will evidently takes the lead in the mental 
process, and opinions are si:ized upon with ari- 
dity and t:nibtiiced ua truth, which liiive recom- 
mended themselves to previously existing in- 
clinations of the heart. This is a prlaciple in 
the philosophy of human nature, of most intense 
and solemn interest. For when the desires of 
the heart have once departed from a full appro- 
bation of the purity of the divine law, the course 
is easy by which the mind frames for itself a 
system inaccordance with its own disordered in- 
clinations, and, after & certain process, comes to 
reit in ibat system as truth. In both cases, the 
unbelief arises not from deficiency of evidence, 
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but from h total wnnt of tliat condition of the 
mind without whith ihe best evidence has no 
power, — "if they believe rot Moses and the 
prophets, neither vrould they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." 

There are persons of a third cliiss, who, pro- 
fessing a sincere love for the truth, wander from 
it by their own speculations, and by neglectiug 
that calm and deliberate application of the mind 
which is required for adding to their faitli 
knowledge. It is thus thiit, in all ages, men 
have deluded themselves, and led olliera astray, 
by putting Tague concepitiona in the pluce of 
truth. To everyone who would preserve him- 
self from such delusions, the great and solemn 
object of inquiry ought to be, upon what ground 
his opinions have been formed ; — have they 
been deduced from a full and candid investiga- 
tion,^and do they rest on such evidence as is 
sufficient to satisfya sound understanding that 
they are true. We have an interesting but 
'■melancholy picture of human nature, when we 

LeodeaTour to trace the principles by which 
minds of a serious charH'Cter are influenced, in 
. i 
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thus deparling from the simplicity of the truth. 
In some it would appear to arise from a love 
of singularity, or a desire of appearing wiser 
than their neighbours; in others, from an am- 
bition to be ivise above what is written, accom- 
panied generally witb a restless activity of mind 
and vividness of imagination, while there htis 
been very little cultivation of the judgment. 
The peculiarity in the mental condition of 
such persons is, that they look only to one 
view of a question. Having formed their opin- 
ions, probably on slight and feeble grounds, 
their whole ingenuity is directed to finding ar- 
guments in support of them, insteud of rigidly 
examining their truth; and they do not allow 
themselves to consider fairly the objections, or 
the views and principles which are opposed to 
their own. This habit of the mind is usually 
accompanied with a high confidence in its own 
powers, and a contempt for those who difl^r; 
and the persons who are under its iufiuence 
generally become, in a, great measure, inacces- 
eible to argument, and almost uususceptible of 
the force of facts and considerations which are 
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opposed to their favourite vii 
from the haliit of directing their attention en- 
tire!/ to one Tiew of a subject, or to one side of 
a question, while they put anay from fhem 
sli that is opposed to it. Porwheu false opin- 
ions have once been allowed to fasten on the 
mind, the evil is not confined to the particular 
dogma which is eiabraced ; but an injury has 
been done to Ihe mental economy, which ia 
apt to continue, or even to increase, and to 
carry the individual more and more deeply inlo 
error and delusion. \\''hen a man of a certain 
activity of mind, and energy of character. Las 
thus framed for himself a system differing in 
some prominent manner from the established 
opinions of those around him, the facility is 
equally remarkable with wliich he finds zealous 
proselytes. These appear in general, to be in- 
fluenced by principles similar to those which 
have been referred to. There is a feeling of 
intellectual superiority in appearing to think 
more deeply or more acutely than others ; in 
pursuing discoveries beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary minds, — in standing "with the enlighlened 
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few, apart from the multitude wbo are content 
to tread the beaten path which their fathers 
trodfi liefore them. Such a feeling influences 
ihe judgment in a manner which will not be sid- 
mttteil by those who most strongly manifest its 
power; it iJocs so chiefly by a misdirection of 
the attention, — that is, by leading them to con- 
sider only their farourite system, without pay- 
ing any regard to the considerations wliich 
might show it to be fallacious. 

For preserving us from all siicli perversions of 
the underslanding, and that pernicious influ- 
ence on thewhole moral economy which follows, 
the only security is in a close attention to the 
spostle's exhortation, that to faith he added 
knowledge. For this purpose, the utmost 
care must be habitually exercised, that the 
mind be calmly and steadily directed to an ex- 
amination of the truth, and the utmost anx- 
iety felt to prevent it from wandering into 
partial views, or speculations guided by favour- 
ite fancies. Such is the discipline of a mind 
wfaith seeks the truth in the love of it ; and, 
fn the prosecution of its inquiries, conducted 
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iTith buiuility and candour, it is encouraged to 
look for an influence from Heaven, wliicli will 
preserve it from error.and prove to it BtrengtJi, 
and light, atid wisdom. 

Though it thus appears that all true fiiitli 
must he founded on knowledge, there is a pe- 
culiar propriety and heauty in the order in 
which the mental o]ieratia]is are stated by the 
apostle, — first fuith, — then virtue, — and then 
knowledge. For, the first step in this great 
mental process is that frame or disposition of 
i^nd, in which it is open to receire the truth in 
BiiBplicity and candour — to take a full view of 
all its parts, and to gire full weight to all its evi- 
dences ; and with an earnest determination to 
afply it to all those purposes which it ought to 
answer in tlie regulation of the whole character. 
When, with such a disposition of mind, the at- 
tention is directed to a diligent inquiry after the 
particular truths, the individual is in that slate 
of discipline in which he is most likely to prose- 
cute the momentous inquiry with success. He 
is 80, according to the established laws of the 
I mind, by which such ii sincuc and candid love 
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of truth QUturullj leads to the discoverj of it 
in ererj department of knowledge. But, be- 
tides this, in the search afker dirine truth, a 
special direction is promised to the sincere and 
humble mind. This appears to be the con- 
dition, 80 often referred to in the smptures, as 
receiving the truth ^* as a little diild ;'* and it 
appeals to be that which b intended by our 
Lord when he sajrs» " if anj man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrines whether 
they be of God.** Such a man enters on the 
great inquiry with a deep feeling of its momen- 
tous importance, and a sincere and simple de- 
sire to discover the whole truth ; — and he adds 
to this an earnest determination to press home 
each truth to all its consequences on his own 
moral condition, — to take it as the guide of his 
life, and the regulating principle in the moral 
economy of his heart and of his mind ; — this is 
he who adds to his faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge. 

The mental attributes which have been re- 
ferred to in the preceding observations, consist-^ 
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ing of faith, viriue, and knowlt'ilgp. may he 
DonsidfTed as those which form the foundntiott 
of Cliriatiiin charatfer; but tlity sire tlie foun- 
dation only, not llie real structure of whit-h 
ihot character consisls. From the coiiBidem- 
tion of them, therefore, we are naturally led 
to that influence which they ought to produce 
upon the moral feelings of the mind, and the 
regulatiun of the whole cliaracter and conduct, 
without which, knowledge ia vain, and iaith is 
biirren. This most importmt purt of the sub- 
ject is divided liy the apustie into two hranches; 
— the one relating to the moral condition of the 
individual LimsiOf, consisting of temperance, 
patience, and godliness;— the other having re- 
■pect to his conduct to his iellow-men, in bro- 
therly-kindness and charity. All these '[ualilitis 
are required to he in constant and harmonious 
(iperation to constitute a b ulthy moral condi- 
tion; and there is either self-deception, or n pre- 
tension of what is not really felt, when tliert- is 
the appearance or profession of some of cheni 
without llie harmony of the whole. Though 
a man may shoiT much conduct having tho 
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characlers of brotherly- kindness and clmriCy, 
there ie a. radical eiror in ihe menial economy 
if these are not founded upon faith and know- 
ledge, — and accompanied by temperance, pa- 
tience, and podllness. And, nhateveTdisplay 
there may be of knowledge, and whatever 
profession of failh and godliness, these are but 
empty names, unless they arc aecompanied 
by temperance and patience, and lead to bro- 
therly-kindness and charily. 

III. Therefure, continues (he upostle, as the 
first great result of your faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge, add TfBiperance. 

In ascertaining the preeise meaning of Kuclt 
an expression as this, derived from an ancient 
langunge, our proper course appears to be, lo 
refer to the meaning aflised to it hy ancient 
wiiters who wrote in the same language. When 
we do BO, in regard to this expression, we find 
that the ancient writers on moral science at- 
tached great importance to a distinction which 
they made between temperance and continence. 
By eOHlinonce they expressed the mental con- 
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didon of a man who hu» irreguliir di'sires or 
inclinations but does not yield to the gratifica- 
tion of them; — by temperance, thecomlition of 
him whose desires and inclinations themselves 
are under due regulation and control. When 
yre assume this, therefore, as the ancient imd 
precise meaning of the term, a auhject ia opeii- 

I ed to us of great extent and supreme import- 
ance ; — the discipline of the heart. It ia most 
appropriately placed wheie it stands in the 
enumeration of moral qualities before us, as 

; the 6rst step in that great moral process, in 

I which consists the health of the soul. Faith, 
virtue, and knowledge are the means,— and 
these constitute mental esercises which may he 

I called intellectuiil. Brolherly>kiudness and cha* 
rity, again, express attributes of character in a 
man's conduct towards his fellow-men. But 
between these there is placed a class of moral 

' qualities, in which consists his own sound con- 
dition as a moral being, — and on which depends 
gt in which he is viewed in the sight of 
> "looketh on the heart;" — these are 
ed by the apostle under the heads of 
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temperance, patience, and godliness. Among 
the tiiKe clitsses of qualilieB, liowever, there is 
a close and most icnportiiiit relation. Faith, 
virtue, and knu(vledf;e, ve liave seen, are con- 
nected ^vitli processes of the mind, over ivhicK 
we have a certain degree of voluntary power, 
and iu the due esercise of iheiu much depends 
upon this poner being exerted in a steady and 
peraevering manner. The result of this is lo 
hiing us under the agency of certain tiuths, re- 
lilting to things not seen, whiih have a direct 
tendency, under divine influence, to produce 
most important efTects upon the mural conditioa 
of our own minds and hearts, When this 
great end has been accnmplished, a certain eon- 
duct and chai'atter follow, not by any distinct 
and separate effort, but as a natural and india- 
pcnsable consequence: — the tree being made 
good, the fruit will be good, — the fountain 
Iwing purified, tlie water will he pure. 

Tbe consideration of temperance, therefore, 
leads us to a subject of the deepest importance, 
— the regulation of tbe heart; — the cuItiTation 
of II tu« and bciihliy state of the desires, af- 
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fections, and dispositions of the mind, tbose 
principles trithtn, from which our eilemal con- 
duct and character proceed. " Keep thy heart," 
saya an inspired writer, "with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life." 

The suhject must be one of supreme im- 
portance in the estimation of every man who 
feels what that is which constitutes a state of 
moral purity in the eye of God. Man can 
judge of man by his estemai character alone, 
but "the Lord looketh on the heart;" and 
there may be much of irregular desire, unsub- 
dued passion, and impure imagination within, 
which are not allowed to shew themselves in 
the conduct. There are Tarinus principles by 
which this may be accounted for. In restrain- 
ing the conduct of men, much is done by the 
influence of human laws, — much by a regard to 
health and interest, — and mucli more still 
by our regard to the o[iirions of other men, 
our desire of their approbation and esteem, 
our fear of their contempt, indignation, or an- 
ger; — rery much by a regard to character, a 
principle of mast extensive operation with all 
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desciiptioQB and classes of men. TJicre maj 
eTen Lc a certain operation of conscience, or a 
conviction of ivhat is nioinUy right and wrong, 
contendiag with an unsound incHuation within, 
and restrainiug the outward conduct, while 
the desire is still cherished, and the envious 
passion, or impure imagination, still holds its 
place in the heurt. But, if we really hdieve 
that every desire and imagination of the heart 
is open to ihe eye of God, vre cannot fur a mo- 
ment suppose that this can be in his eslimatioa 
a sound moral couililion. To coustitute moral 
purity, the heart must he pure ; the desires 
and incliimtions of the mind, and our affec- 
tions or dispositions towards God and towards 
man, must, equally with our external oontluct, 
he regulated by the iudiealions of conscieucBj 
and by a supreme regard to the divine will. 
The habitual direction of the thoughts should 
be such as recognises the inspeotion of infinite 
purity. When the Psalmist, accordingly, prays 
the Elpmal One to scrutinize minutely bis 
moral condition, it is by saying, " Sear< 
and know my heart, try me and knoi 
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thoughta, and see if there be nny wicki^d way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlnsting." 

But a mind, which is not the slave eilher 
of impure desire or malignant passion, may be 
devoted tn pureuits which relate only to present 
things, — to wealth, — to power, — to distinction, 
— or may he nllowed lo waste itself in the 
Mere frivoHlies and trifles of the passing 
hour. A sound condition of the ht'art and of 
the mind requires not only the absence of un- 
Bound and irregular emotions, hut the careful 
cnllure of (hose wbicli are worthy of our high 
deaiiny as immortal beings. It leads us to 
seek after spiritual blessings and moral ac- 
quirements,— to " set our affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth ;" it calls us 
to the cultivation of kind and benerolent feel- 
ings towards men, and of love, submission, and 
devotedness towards God.^of a habitual de- 
sire to feel the impression of his presence, and 
to have every action of life, and every desire 
and emotion of the mind, regulated by the 
eense of his holiness and purity. It leads as 
to direct OUT minds, with a suitable 
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gree of alteiition, to [he various dutiee and 
leajioiiBibilities wliich belong to the porii- 
culiii' situation ia ivliicb we are placed, and 
the means and oppoTtunlties of usefulness w hi cli 
are committed to us; our high rcsponsiLilitics 
as parents and as children, — as masters or ser- 
vants, — as subjects, as neighbours, and friends, 
— as possessed of talents which ought to be 
devoted to the glory of God, — or of wealth, 
in regard to ivhich we must render to him a 
HiricI account of our stewardship ; — And final- 
ly, it leads us to feel all the deep responsibility 
of that culture of the soul, which alone can 
qualify and prepare it for the enjoyment of God. 
The cultivation of a state of mind which 
feels, as it ought, such impressions as these, it 
closely connected with n most important prin- 
(■iple in our mental conslitulion, — the power 
which ive have over the regulation and direo- . 
tion of our thoughts. We feel that we possew 
such a power, however imperfectly we may 
exercise it. IVe can direct the thoughts to,' 
any subject we please ; we can continue then<j 
intensely direited to i(, so ns to follow out tb« 
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train of tbinkiog to ivliicli it girts ri«e ; and 
a can vary or dismiss it at our will. But 
this requires a certain effort, especially in ihose 
who have been tittle accustomed to close aod 
serious tbinkiug. Without tliia effort, we 
leave tlie roiod to be occupied only triih pass- 
ing events, or to frame for its own amusement 
vain delusions and phantonis of the imaginit- 
tion, no better than dreanis, and as unprofitable. 
The due control and regulation of this power 
over our thoughts lies at the foundation of all 
true mental culture, and there is nothing that 
makes a more essential difference between 
one man and another than a due regulation of 
the thoughts, and the suljects to which they 
( habitually directed. In all men, indeed, 
there are various subjects to which the thoughts 
must be directed in the ordinary concerns of 
life ; and these must occupy a great degree of 
attention in persona who may differ widely 
from each other in the regulation of the niin*!. 
But there are, to all, seasons of leisure from 
these concerns, in which the mind seeks relief 
I some other occupation. It is then that a 
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inan may read in his OTVn thougfits bolh his 
intellectual and his moral condition : .ind if he 
then atlend to the habits of his mind, witi 
earnest desire to know Ihc truth, he will find 
a monitor within which will never ileceive 1 
It is true, inileeil, that a due regulntioi 
the thoughls does not alone constitute a sound 
moral condition ; hut they are closely and 
mediately connected. Correct and pure moral 
emotions towards God, and a pure and healthy 
state of moral feeling in our own mental dis- 
cipline in general, arc conditions of the e 
over which we have not a direct control ; that 
is, we cannot call them up at our will. But, 
by the couBlitution. of the mind, they are i. 
natural result of certain truths, and they a 
called forth by a proper direction of the atten- 
tion to those truths, so that their natural efiectB 
may he produced upon the moral feelings, 
making this statement, we lose not sight of i 
important fiict, that the influence of the Spirit 
of Ood is required to bring home these trutbi 
with effect to a mind which has never felt: 
Iheir power. But we abuse this important 
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doctrine, whenwe tuikof ic in a manner nhiuh 
turns aside our view from the power wliicli we 
possess over our own minds, and the deep and 
solemn responsibilily whicTi altaoliea to e»erjf 
man in die due exercise of it ; — the deep guilt 
nhich may be incurred by a neglect of ade- 
quate attention to the truths which are cal- 
culated to InfluenL'e the moral condition of the 
mind, and, through it, to regulate the whole 
character. However much we want the in- 
olinalion to exercise it, we feel that we have 
power. We can direct out thoughts in- 
tensely and seriously to God, — can contemplate 
power and wisdom, his purity and his hoH- 
s, and all the solemnities of an eternal world 
i a judgment to come. We can consider 
seriously the various responsibilities and duties 
wliich belong to our own condition in life, and 
can rigidly question ourselves, whether we are 
discharging them in a manner which will heiu: 
i light of nn eternal day. We can, in the 
same manner, look within, and strictly question 
ourselves respecting our moral condition In ibe 
sight of Ilim who searches our hearts, and 
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knows our inmost tlioughts. We caa thus 
cherish trains of tb-inklng wliich huve a tea- 
dency to promote correct feelings of ihe mind, 
and we can avoid or banish such as have an 
opposite tendency. We can study with dili- 
gence the word of God, and contemplate deli- 
berately and carefully the various important 
trutlis vrhich are there disclosed to us, and their 
tendencies both for the regulation of our minda 
and the guidance of our conduct. This process 
of the mind, indeed, requires a steady and per- 
severing effort, and unceasing wii It ii fulness : 
and every one who seriously enters upon the 
great undertaking -will feel continually liis own 
weakness, and his need of a power that is not 
in himself. But, while he huinhly and ear- 
nestly seeks for this almighty power loenlighten. 
his darkness, and, in bis weakness, to give 
strength, let him not forget the part which ia 
his own, — let him not lose sight of the full im- 
port of the apostle's exhortation, calling upon 
him to "give all diligence," that to his faith, 
virtue, and knowl-edge. he miiy add temper- 
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IV. From the whole mental condition which. 
has been referred Co in the preceding oliserya- 
tiona, RDotlirr nalumll; arises, which, in fact, 
is nearly allied lo it; — to tempemncG must be 
added Patience. This, considered us a quiility 
of individual diameter, seems to imply a state 
of mind whith mwy he viewed in its importiint 
influence, both in refertni-e to God, and to our 
relations to out fellow-men. In reference to 
God, it iraplii'S not only a Eubmisaiou to, but a 
cardial acquiesceiict: in, tlie dispensations of 
liis providence, as parts of a system carried 
forward by infinite wisdom, ittid cflleuluted to 
ansiTer important purposes in his great scheme 
of morol government. It lends us thus to rest 
in the absolute conyiction, that the whole 
economy of providence is one great and mag- 
nificent system of design, and order, and har- 
nioDy. The mental tranquillity arising from 
this conviction will be felt, both in rcliition to 
our own concerns, and to those which are go- 
ing on in the world arouud us. In regard ta 
the former, it leads us to rest in a sense of out 
bring in the hand ofa Father, infinite in wis- 
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dora as in goodness and mcruj, wYio has op- 
pointed us the place we ure to occupy in this 
state of niora! discipline, — iind in the assurance 
that it is [he one Lest suited to promote his 
purposes, and our own eternal good. We 
are thus tauglit to consider the peculiar duties 
which belong (o our lot, and ho'.T we nwiy best 
glorify God in it, rather tlian to compare it 
with the lot of olhcra, and thus discover sources 
of discontent. Even the aiixielies and Iroubli's 
of life we are taught fn regard with similar 
feelings^ knowing that, if used as a mean of 
moral discipline, theyare conducive to our high- 
est improvement, — that tribulation, viewed and 
improved in this manner, " worketh patience, 
and patience eKperieuce, and experience hope, 
and that this hope niuketb not ashamed." Tlie 
peace arising from tbis condition of the mind 
should also he experienced in reference to the 
events which are taking place in the world 
around ua. Though "the heathen should rage, 
and the people iinagineavain tliing,''it dii-ectsus 
to a hand which controls their moTcments ; and, 
even when events assume iheir most alarming 
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aspect, me are still led to contempkfe Ihe opcni- 
tionof that hand with humlile confidence, and to 
Test in the assurance tbat "the Lord reigneth." 
The mcBtai condition, which is referable to 
patieoce, has also a most important relatinn to 
a man's iutercourse ivilh his fellow-men. It ia 
Dearly synonymous with meekness, a.nd clusely 
allied to humility, and all the graces of char- 
acter which spring from it. It leads a man to 
form a moderate eatiuiale of his own rij^hts 
and pretensions, aiid to take the most enlarged 
estimate of the rights and feelings of other men. 
It leads Kim to he slow to take otfence, — to put 
the best construction on tbe conduct and mo- 
tives of others, — to setk peace, and often to 
submit to injuries rather than violate it. Sueh 
a disposition has its reward in itself; — the man 
who possesses it passes quietly through life, 
borne fiir above all its lesser disturbances and 
eTJls, by his habitual sense of those gi'eat con- 
ccms which relate to the life which is to cjme. 

V. In this striking enumeration of the quali- 
Ues of Cbrislian character, we hare seen that 
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temperance and patience relate to ttic internal 
moiral condition of llie man. But there is 
moat appropriiitely placed in immeJiute con- 
nexion witli tliem that mental eserciso hj 
which they are promoted and cherished, Fitith, 
virtuCj and knowledge are of no value, unless 
they be productive of temperance and patience, 
— but these essential (qualities cannot be main- 
tained in growth and progress without Godli- 
ness. Wherefore, sajs the uposllej to your 
temperance and palli^uce add godliiiosa, 

We read in scripture of those wlio live with- 
out Ood in tlie world, — ^that is, without any 
iinpression of hischaratter, — wilbout any sense 
of his presence, — without any regard to his law, 
— without any gratitude for his goodness, — 
and without any feeling of their depeudence 
upon him both for mercy and for spiritual 
strenglh. We read of olhers, who think of 
God as such an cue aa themselves, — that ta, 
bringing down bis high and holy allriliutcs to 
a conformity with tLcir own degraded moial 
feelings. Tlie slate of mind, here designated 
by the term godliness, seems lo be that which 
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is opposed lo both these conditions. It implies 
fonuing liigli and worthy conceptions of the 
divine character, — and habitually cherishing 
these as the regulating principle of our oivn 
noi-al condition. The attributes of God imleed 
are far abovu our full comprehension. They 
are higher than heaven, what can we do ; — 
they are deeper than hell, what ciin we know; 
— the measure of them is longer than the earth 
and broader than the sea; — who by searching 
can find out God, But, from his works, and 
from his word, we can derive such knowledge 
of hini as is sufficient for all the purposes of 
our guidance, direction, ajid comfort, in this 
OUT stiite of moral discipiiae. From his works 
around us we trace his power and wisdom, and 
should learn to bow in humble adoration before 
him who colled all things into being by his 
word, and maintains them all in undeviating 
harmony. From the moml impressions of our 
own minds, or, in other words, in the light of 
conscience, we may read Lis perfections as u 
being of infinite holiness, and righteousness, and 
truth. All these impressions s 
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and illuslrated bj his rerealed wont, wlieie, in 
addition to those great and overwhelming at- 
tributes of his character, ive learn bjs perfections 
as B God of love, — long-su&eritig and slon to 
juiger, — not willing the death of a. sinner, but 
that he turn from his wickedness and lire. We 
learn the wondrous provision which he has 
made fur the recovery of his lost creatures ; 
and arc led to ihcow ourselves before his throne 
of mercy, seeliing his pardon, and his grace to 
help us in every time of need ; seeking that 
strength which he has promised to every one 
that sfeks it, to carrjr us forward in our state 
of trial and discipline, and to prepare and pu- 
rify as for the immediate enjoyment of himself. 
lie who feels upon his mind such impres- 
sions of the divine character, and cultivates 
ihem in a manner in any degree adequate [o 
their supr4:me importance, will naturally seek 
after intercourse with God, — will desire to feel 
the inilucnce of his continual presence, — and 
to chcridi the sense of his holiness us the re- 
gulating principle of the character, «nd even of 
the detirvs and imaginations of the heart. He 
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Trill find increasing delight in contemplating 
the perfections of Giod. He will desire to com- 
mit himself, with filial confidence and love, to 
the disposal of his heavenly Father, and to 
make hia will the habitual rule of his whole 
conduct ; — he will look to his mercy as the 
only ground of safety, and to his grace as the 
only source of spiritual strength, and the only 
means of progress in those great concerns which 
pertain to an immortal being. TIius will he 
"dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
his life, — to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple." 

The disposition of mind which we have thna 
I considered, as being included under the term 
godliness, may be the habitual exercise of the 
duly regulated mind. Bat there are certain 
special means hy which it ia encouraged and 
promoted; and the chief of these is prayer. Not 
that the Eternal Omniscient One requires ta he 
informed either of our wants or our desires. All 
our necessities arc better known to him than 
they are to ourselves : and the most secret 
thoughts and inclinations of the heavt ate wa-tiA. 
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and open before him. Bui lie Las specially ap- 
pointed tlie exercise of prayei as a mean of 
comiaunicatlon with himself.and through wliich 
he is pleased to dispense the blessings of Iiis 
grace. In addition to these considerations, the 
exercise of prayer is calculated to bring a spe- 
cial and peculiar benefit to ourselves. In the 
midst of our ordinary engagements in life, 
deed, we may elerate the soul to God ; but, 
surrounded bythedislractionsofeslernnl things, 
this must he done in a partial and unsatisfac- 
tory manner. Our feeble and imperfect nature, 
so much under the influence of the objects of 
sense, requires every possible aid to enable ua 
to feel the due impression of the things of fiiilh. 
It requires usto withdraw from external things, 
and in solitude and silence, and by solemn acts 
of devotion, to bjing oui'selvcs, as it were, into 
the immediate presence of God. There 
a power in the mind by which it thus brings 
down upon itself an influence from the inne: 
xanctuary, a special impression of the perfec 
tions of that incomprehensible One, who is thus 
disclosed to us, as if by his more immediate 
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presence. We realize his omuiscient eye, and 
Btand in awe under the truth, that he under- 
Btandcth our thoughts afar off. We feel the 
imprcssiou of bis holiness, and bow beneath 
the sense of our own depravity and guilt. We 
feel the influence of his love, and throw our- 
selves upon his mercy. We commit ouraeWea 
to his grace to supply all our wants out of his 
fulness, — to conduct us in safety through the 
dangers, the difiiculties, and the eyils of life, 
and to carry us forward in the course wbicb 
leads to eternal peace. Would we seek to 
feel our own moral condition, and to fix the 
deep impression of an intiuiry of such eternal 
importance, we cannot use a mean of greater 
efficacy, than putting it into words in tbe pre- 
sence of Him to whom it is better known than 
it is to ourselves. Is there aay mental or moral 
habit which we feel to have ac<iuired a mastery 
that puts in peril the safety of the soul, — wu 
cannot assail it in a more efficient manner, 
tbanliyfuljyconfessingit before Him whoseetb 
in secret, and asking from him a might which 
alone is able to rescue us from its power. Sucli 
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is the province, and such the pfficacy of prayer. 
It niaiDtiiina our intercourse with things which 
are not seen. It is the life, the strength, and 
the nnuriHhment of ike soul; and it will he 
diligently cultivated, aot aa a mere duty to he 
performed, hut as ii mean of spiritual life, by 
every one who feels the deep Import of (he 
truth, that all the graces of the Christian, char- 
acter must be founded upon and supported by 



VI. The mental condition, which has huen 
referred to in the preceding obscrrations, does 
not waste itself in monkish solitude, or in the 
exercise of sublime contemplation. It tends 
at once to lead the man who is the subject of 
it to the relation in tvhich he stands to his 
fdluw-men, and to the various important duties 
which belong to the situation in which he ia 
placed. While it leads him to seek after pu- 
rity of heart, it also produces a character and 
(onduct calcalated to promote the good of 
others, — the hapjiiness and comfort of all those 
wilh whom ho may be brought into contact, 
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in his passage through this state of trial and 
discipline. Following out this, as the natural 
or necessary result of a healthy moral condition 
within, the apostle next inculcates, that to 
temperance, patience, and godliness, is to he 
added Brolherly- kindness. This seems to in- 
clude the highest exercise of all those affeotious 
which bind man to his fellow-men; leading us 
to feel towards each oth-er as brethren, — to 
stady the wants of others, — to enter into their 
feelings, and, in as far as we have power, to 
reltere their distresses. It tends to promote 
a conduct distinguished not only by the highest 
degree of integrity, but by habitual complais- 
ance, sympathy, and kindness; and this is not 
to he regulated by the condition of men as to 
the things of this world, but hy the high and 
broad principle, that, whatever may be their 
lot as to external things, they are the children 
of the same Almighty Father with onraelvea, 
inheriting the same nature, possessed of the 
same feelings, and soon to enter on the same 
itate of eternal existence, when all the dis- 
tinctions which exist in this world shall t'eaae 
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for ever. It thus leads us lo bring ourselTcs, 
as it were, to tlie same rank and the same 
situation with them, and with a brotherly in- 
terest to view their wants and their feelings 
as if they were our own. The principles of 
conduct, which arise from this interchange of 
tender affections, arc applicable to every situ- 
ation of life, end to all those exercises of jus- 
tice, heneTolence, forbearance, and friendship, 
which may be called forth by our various re- 
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artificial distinctions by which, on the principles 
of the world, men are kept at Each a distance 
from cadi other ; nnd it sets aside, \vhat is 
more powerful still, the principle of selfishness, 
by which men are made so acutely alive to 
every thing that concerns their oivn wnnls and 
their own feeling, and so cool in what relates 
to the Wants and the feelings of others. It goes 
farther still ; for, according to the snblime max- 
ims of the gospel, it teaches us even to love 
ou[ enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do 
good to them who despilefully use v%. The 
benevolence of the gospel thus ra'RCS u« abovo 
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the highest principles to which we are led by the 
mere feeling of human kindness ; — it leads ub 
to do good to the evil and the unthankful, and 
this 18 impressed upon ua by the highest of all 
mottTes, — the imitation of him who is the Giser 
of all good. Such a character is exemplified, 
in the most striking manner, in the whole life 
of Him, who for us, and for our salYalion, 
humbled himself and became a maa of sorrows- 
He humbled himself that he might mingle 
with mankind, — that he might enter into their 
wants, — that he might know their feelings, 
— that, having suffered being templed, he 
might succour them that arc templed. lie 
has left us an esumple that we should follow 
bis steps; and he has left u.s precise instructions 
respecting tlie course by which this may be 
done, and the objects whom he has speeiiitly 
committed to our care. These are the hungry, 
the naked, the stranger, the sick, and the pri- 
soner. He has even left U9 the solemn inti- 
mation, that,at the last and great day of account, 
our moral condition will be estimated by tlie 
actual influence which lias been hubilually 
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idsnifested on'onr Tclations to out feliow-mcn, 
ns done from a principle of lore to him and. 
nf devQtednesa to his service. While we retire, 
therefore, from the power of eitemal things, 
imd devote ourselves to the high undertnkiug 
■which relates to the enllure of the moral heing 
within, while we feel the supreme importance 
of cultivating temperance, patience, and godli- 
ness, as the qualities which are essential to our 
own moral condition, let us conslnntly hear in 
mind, that ihe direct tendenej of these is to 
lead us forth to our fcUow-men, to seek them 
in their hour of need, to minister to tlicir wants, 
to relieve their distresses, to instruct the igno- 
rant, to reclaim the wanderer, to soothe th« 
wounded spirit. Fur this exalted exercise 
wealth is not necessary; the humhlest of those 
who hreathe the spirit of the Redeemer, may 
shew much kindness and do much good to 
others as humble as themselves. 

But it is not in the ahodes of poverty and 
deprivation alone that the kindly feelings of 
the heart may be called into exercise. In. 
every siluntion of life we may find openings 
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for deeds of tindnesa. In every rank, and in 
«veTj relation, this diapositiou will manifest 
itself by gentleness and forbeamnce, by lend- 
ing ua lo study the feelings and consult the 
'wants Hnd tlie desires of others, whether su- 
periors, equals, or dependants ; by rppressing 
Belfishoess, and by producing the haliit of pin- 
cing ourselves in the situation of others, so as 
to malce their feelings atid circumstances our 
cwn. Hence arise the sympathies and eser- 
tions of Christian friendship, and the habit cJ 
Racri^cing personal feelings and selfish inter- 
ests, with all that interchange of the kindly 
affections which diffuses happiness and com- 
fort wherever it is exercised. To all such ck- 
ercisc of those affections which bind man to 
his fellow men, the great principle of Christian 
duty gives a strength, stability, and perma- 
nence which never can arise from any lower 
source, For, much active benevolence may, 
and does arise from motives of an inferinr 
kind, and from certain feelings of our nature, 
from which there results an actual and pe- 
GuUar enjoyment in the diEchurgc of offices of 
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sympathy and kindness. Much real enjoy- 
ment arises from doing good to those whom 
we esteem and love ; and from relieving the 
distresses of the virtuous and worthy. There 
is an actual reward in the return of gratitude, 
and in sentiments of respect and affection from 
those whom we have made to feel a weight of 
obligation which they cannot expect to repay. 
There is something more directly personal, or 
■elhsh, in exciting the love and gratitude of 
those who may be alile to return our kindness, 
and feel the most anxious desire to do so j and, 
in regard to cases of both descriptions, there is 
a separate and peculiar enjoyment, or actual 
reward, in the approbation of other men, espe- 
cially those whom we respect, and in the gene- 
ral sentiments of regard aod esteem which fol- 
low the man who makes himself known by 
deeds of disinterested and active benevolenee. 
But the great principle of Christian duty car- 
ries us farther and higher ; it calls upon us to 
do good to the evil and the untliankful, and to 
do it in secret, looking not for any return, whe- 
ther of good offices, approbation, or gratitude. 
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but aimplj to the lore and devoleiJncss wliith 
we owe to Him who is the girer of all good. 
This, accordinglj, is the important distinction 
BD strikingly referred to in the word of God ; 
"If ye lovo them that love jou, what reward 
have ye ; do not eyen the publicans the Bamo. 
And if ye do good to them wliiuh do good to 
you, what thank have ye ; — fur sinners also 
do even the same. But I say unto you, love 
your cnemieB, hleas them that curse you, do 
good to thcTQ that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you. 
That ye may he the children of your Father 
who is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, nnd sendcth 
rain on the just and on the unjusf." Such is 
the great principle, enjoined by the apostle, of 
hrotherly-kindneBS. That it may hold its true 
place in the economy of a mind which is un- 
der the irfiuence of faith, it must arise from 
no partial or selfish motives, no mere esercise 
of incidental feeling, nothing that has respect 
either to our own emotions, or to the opinions 
of other men. It roust he a steady, consistent 
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principle, pure in its origin, and uniform in 
ita injluence; it must be founded on faith and 
knowledge, and cherished hj temperance, 
patience, and godliness, — the willing Berrice 
of filial affection, — a steady perseveriug course 
of active usefulness, influenced simply hy 
the high spirit of love and devotcdness to 
hira who has redeemed us to God by his 
blood. 

Go then, ye who profess to serve this divine 
Master, go, and follow his steps. Deny your- 
selves the selfish indulgences of those who 
know no bettor portion ; go forth in search of 
those who are in want of your kindness; search 
out the hungry, the naked, the sick, the stran- 
ger, the prisoner; — visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction. Realize that eye 
which follows you in all your wanderings 
among the abodes of misery, disease, and suf- 
fering. Realize continually that high principle 
of active usefulness tvhich flows from alTectioa 
to hira who died for you ; and realize contin- 
ually the value which he will assign to such a 
: of active exertion, not indeed as a 
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ground of acceptance, but aa a test of deToted- 
nesa andlove, "Verily I gay untoyou, inasmucli 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my btetbien, ye hare done it unto me." 



VII. The ejcercise of deeds of benevolence 
and kindness does not alone constitute that 
cIuiracteT towards our fellow-men which is the 
true and proper result of a. sound moral con- 
dition. That state of the mind and of the 
heart which is founded on fattb, and cherished 
by temperance, patience, and godliness, will 
extend its influence over all those feelings and 
afl^ctions which refer to others, in every rela- 
tion of hfe. The condition of mind which thus 
arises appears to constitute that which the 
apostle inculcates, when to brotherly -kindness 
he calls upon us to add Charily. This must 
be considered as claiming our deep and serious 
attention, when it is here given as the finishing 
quality of that character which is founded 
upon, and maintained by, a habitual principle 
of devotednesa to God. The feelings which are 
included under it are enumerated by the apoa- 




tie Paul, and are bj him referred to the ful- 
luwing beads. (1 Cor. xiU ) 

i. It stifferelh long and is kind: It exer- 
cises caudour, iiidtilgence, and forbearance in 
regard to tlic conduct of otliura, entering into 
their feelings with gentleneas and kindness, 
and making every allowance for tiie circum* 
Btances in ^vhich they arc placed, and tke mo- 
tives and feelings by which they are influenced. 
This disposition prevents us from hastily assign- 
ing unworthy motives or bad intentions; it in- 
duces us to take the moat favourable view, 
that we possibly can, of the conduct of other 
men, and, even when appearances are against 
them, to endeavour anxiously to discover fa- 
vourable views and palliating circumstances. 
It thus leads us to be slow to take ofience, to 
be unwilling to consider injuries as intended, 
to be above taking o£&nee at trifles, and, 
under real injuries, to be easily conciliated and 
ready to forgive. This temperament of the 
mind is strikingly contrasted with one vrhich 
we find 90 common in the world, — envious. 
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suspicious, and censorious, — ready fo be oficnd- 
ed by trifles, to construe accidental circum- 
stances into intended insults, and to impale to 
olhers bad intentions on the most frivolous 
grounds. Such a disposition is !l source of 
ivretcheducss to those who are under its power, 
and of unbappincss to all ivith >i'honi tbej are 
connected ; and we cannot survej the distress 
ivliicb arises from ill-regulaled temper, without 
perceiTing how much the present happiness of 
men would be increased by the excreise of that 
cbority nhieb snfTereth long and is kind. 

The kindness, which is here associated with 
long-sufiering, seems to be distinct from the 
exercises of benevolence referred to under the 
former division of the subject. It appears to 
imply more particularly a tender regard to the 
feelings of others, which makes us studious to 
avoid wounding them by jealousies and suspi- 
cions, by peevishness oi fretfulness, and by al- 
lowing trifles to rufile the temper and disturb 
the social harmony. Many, who are not de- 
ficient in deeds of benevolence or friendship, 
are ajit to forget bow much the exercise of true 
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kindness consists in gentleness, meekness, and 
tender consideration for the feelings of others ; 
&nd it is melancholy to observe how much real 
anliappiness often exists in families and in co 
munities, which woald be efFectually preveni 
bf the Cimstiaii grace of kindness. 

2. Charity etivietk not. Envy looks with 
displeasure oa the real or imagined happiness 
of others, leading men to compare their own 
situation with that of their neighbours, and to 
coret circumstances in their lot which seem to 
render it happier than their own. It is thus 
ibunded on discontent, a state of mind decided- 
ly opposed to sound Christian feeling ; for this 
teaches us to consider our lot, in all its circum- 
stances, as assigned to us by the great Dispos- 
er of all things, and precisely adapted to the 
place which it is his pleasure we shall hold in 
this stale of mond discipline. Enry, therefore, 
is not only injurious to a sound state of feeling 
towards other men, but is also dcstmclire 
our own moral culture. For it tends to with- 
draw our attention from our actual condittoa 
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as responsible beings, — lending us to forget, 
amid fruitless longings after imagined good', 
the Iiigb responsibilities nliich pertain to our 
own condition, and (bus to waste tbe precious 
hours which are given us to prepare for tbe 
life which is to come. Christian charitj, there- 
fore, teaches us to rejoice in the good of others, 
— in their happiness, their honour, and their 
reputation. It is opposed to detraction, — and. 
leads us to allow to other men, tliough rivals, 
or even enemies, all praise, honour, and repu- 
tation that are justly due to them, — to avoid 
every thing calculated to injure their good 
name, or to lower them in the public estima- 
tion, — and to defend them agninsC sueh at- 
tempts when we find Ihem made by others. 



3. In the exercise of tliat correct state of 
moral feeling which \te on-e to other men. we 
are very much impeded hj the false and exag- 
gerated views which we arc apt to form of oar 
own importance, and the undue weight which 
we attach to our own feelings. In opposition 
to this, Christian charity leads a 
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selves ivith humility, and this nalurallj iodaces 
UB to view others witL indulgence, candour, and 
justice. Accordinglj', the apostle adds, " CAo- 
rilff vauntetk not iUclf, — ig not puffed up." The 
immediate and natural result of this bumble, 
calm, and considerate view of our own condi- 
tion and our own feelings, in reference to those 
of other men, is a general propriety and deoo- 
rum of behaviour towards them, — " dolk tiot 
hekave Uxelf unseeioly." A man acting under 
the influence of this law of Christian charity 
conducts himself with a correct and judicious 
regard to the situation of life in which he is 
placed ; he docs not push himself into notice, 
or prefer himself to others; but is, in all cir* 
cumatances of life, to liis superiors respectful, 
— to his equals accommodating and courteous, 
— to his inferiors, kind, gentle, and consider- 
ate. He is thus preserved firoro those im- 
proprieties and absurdities into which men 
are led by pride and vanity, — putting them- 
■elves out of iheir proper place, and losing 
sight of the proprieties of conduct adapted t« 
iheir situation, — ixivolving themselves with 
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matters in which they haye no c , , 

by a disposition restless, meddlinj^, and conceit- 
ed, at once destroying their own peace, and in- 
juring the peace of others. 

4. The propensity in human nature which 
has the chief influence in separating man from 
man, and disturbing all tbe harmonies of life, 
is Selfishness. By one deyice or another men 
are ever seeking to promote their own interest, 
— their own gratification, — their own ease, re- 
putation, or distinction. Hence arise the jea- 
lousies, Huspici tins, and envies with which they 
view those mho are likely to interfere with 
them in their feyonrite pursuits, and those who 
in similar pursuits have been more fortunate 
than themselyes. Christian charity strikes at 
(he root of this propensity, so wide in its ex- 
tent, so destructive in its influence; — " charitt/ 
fefkcth )ivl her own." It would lead us into a 
field far too extensive for our present purpose, 
were we to endeavour to ti'iicc the manner in 
whii'h selfishness enters into qII our pursuits, 
and the extent to which it inteiferra with that 
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spirit of kindness to our fellow-men to irhich 
so much importance is attadied in the great 
_ practical rules of the gospel of ChrUt. Every 
one has only to watch minutely hia own con- 
duct, to discover, in how many instances a re- 
gard to his own interest, comfort, or distinction 
interferes with the kindly feelings and the of- 
iibes of kindness which he owes to others, — 
how often he is prerented hy mere indolence, 
or a selfish regard to his own ease, from doing 
good in various ways which would cost him 
nothing hut a, little exertion ; — how often a 
regard to his own feelings interferes wirh what 
is due to the feelings of other men ; — and how 
different the conduct of all of us would very 
often he, did we deliberntely place ourselves in 
the situation of others, and calmly view their 
circumstances and their feelings, as if they were 
in our situiition and we in theirs. There is 
not, in the liij,di requirements of the gospel, a 
principle of more essential importance than 
this. When our Lord says, '' if any miin will 
he my diseiple, let him deny himself,'' — he calls 
us not to mortiGcalions or austerities calculat- 
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ed only to inflict suffering on onrselreB : — .but 
he calls us, and he calls us "as one having 
[authority," to renounce all those selfiah indul- 
gences and selfish humours, and that pursuit 
of seltish interest, which, inteiferu with the 
zealous and extensive exertions for Che com- 
fort and the good of others, to which he at- 
taches so important a place as a test of our af- 
fection to him, and our devoledness to his ser- 
vice. In SDch a course he has left us a bright 
esaniple, aad he calls us tfl fbliuw his steps. 
He calls us to enter with kindly interest into 
the wants and feelings of our brethren, and, in 
many instances, to sacrifice our own interest, 
ease, indulgence, and inclinations lo^ theirs. 
By the high sanction of liis own esample, we 
are exhorted to have the same mind in us 
which was also in him ; — and Ibis exhortation 
is enforced by the ^emn denunciiitlon, that 
"if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, be 
is none of bis." 

5. The mind that is under the influence of 
Christian chiirity " is tiol easily provoked, ami 
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il Ih'mkelk no enil" Like its divine Master it 
is meek and lo^ly, not apt to be ofTeiided by 
trifles, and, under real iDJuriea, pntient and for- 
giving. It is slow and cautious in forming an 
unfaTouralile opinion of otliers, or in impuling 
to them bud designs or bad intentions ; and 
consequentlj, it is not apt, as ao many are, (o 
conjure up to itself imaginary injuries and im* 
aginary enemies. That mental condition, vriiich 
■we asuollydistinguishbythenamesof meekness, 
quietness, and magnanimity of mind, is equally 
conducive to a man's own comfort, and to the 
sound state of bis moral feelings towards other 
men. It carries willi it its own reward in the 
tranquillity which it hrings to us in our passage 
through thissceneoftumultand sirite, While 
it is peculiarly fiivourahle to the culture of the 
moral being, it tends also lo preserve from 
numerous evils, mortificalinns, and disirnctions 
to uhich the opposite character exposes. — 
" I^arn <if me," says our Lord, ''fori am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to 
your souls." 
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6. This catalt^EC of Christian graces is sfrtk- 
iflgly concluded by a ref^'tMice to that igrcat 
and broad principle of Christian feeling, which 
lies, in a great measure, at the foundation of 
the whole, — " ckarilij rejoicet/i not in iniqitilif, 
but rejuicelk in the trulh." Viewing himeclf, 
and all around him afiimmorln.1 heings in their 
passage to an eternal world, the man of cliaritj 
has for hU first and great anxiety respecting 
his fellow men to see them vrnlktng in the 
truth, — to find among tliem the culture of 
those qualities which mark the healcliy condi- 
tion of the moral being, and its preparation for 
the solemn realities of an ctcma! world. When 
brought into comparison with those ^eat con- 
cerns, all present things siiili into insiRnifieantie. 
He can derive, therefore, no satisfaction from 
moral ctU, eyen though it may contribute to 
his own benefit, as, in the transactionG of life, 
it may often do. For how often may it hap- 
pen that we derive adyanlage from the mis- 
conduct of rivals, and may he tempted to fed 
a secret satisfaction at the loss of character on 
the part of those who perhaps have stood in the 
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way of our faTonrite pursuits, either of jnter- 
«st, reputation, or comfort. How often might 
we turn to our advantage the quarrels of others, 
and thus be tempted to foster rallier than to 
heal the feelings from which they arose- But 
whateTcr personal benefit he might derive from 
it, the man of charity cannot view with ^tis- 
faction what is displeasing to God, or destruc- 
tive of the moral condition of an immortal 
being; and he will gladly sacrifice hia own 
present feelings and present advantage, for the 
highachicvement of rescuing a soul from death. 
In this great object he will exert himself to in- 
struct the ignorant, — to reclaim the vicious, — 
to win even his enemies by deeds of kindness, 
— to prevent differences, — to heal divisions, — 
and to bring ti^elher as brethren those who 
have assumed the attitude of hatred and defi- 
ance. Feeling in himself all the supreme im- 
portance of " things not seen,'' it will be hia 
habitual and earnest desire to promote among 
all around him a character and conduct govern- 
ed by a sense of the overwhelming interest of 
a life that is to come. 
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7- TLe enumeration of those qualities of the 
mind which constitute Christiiin charity, ia re- 
capitulated by the apostle, in four espressions 
of a most compreheusive cfaaractcr; " it bearetk 
all fkings; beiicveth all things; kopeth all 
things; etidurelh all things." The first of these 
expressions would have been more properly ren- 
dered, "covereth all things;" and when they 
are taken together, they display in a few words 
the great peculiarities of tUat conduct and cha- 
racter towards our fellow-men, which ought 
to arise out of the gospel of ChriBt. The roan 
who is under its influence seeks to cover the 
faults of other men, to defend them against 
miarepresenUtion or calumny, — and, in alt his 
relations towards nien, to treat them with 
meekness, forbearance, aDd kindness. lie is 
disposed to form the most farourable opinion 
of others that circumstances will at all allow, 
and, when personally injured, to give the ut- 
most possible weight to concessions or cspla- 
nations, — to be easily conciliated a; d ready to 
for^ve. This justice and indulgence which 
he flppIicB to the conduct of men he extends 
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also to their opiilious, giving to their sentiments 
and statements a {ait, calm, and mtentive hear- 
ing, and jurij^ing of lliem with impiiiliulity and 
candtour. Farther, in regard to the character 
of other men, he does not, without great cause, 
dbpart from the favourablb opinion of what 
may he done for theiT improvement, but takes 
advantage of every hopeful circumstance, and 
is thereby encouraged to persevere in his efforts 
to do them good. In the prosecution of this 
high design, he puts up with much wayward- 
ness, abaurilrtT, and folly, on the part of those 
whom he seeks to henefit, — not considering 
Me own comfort or honour, but the great object 
whfch he has in view is the good of others; 
and in this be perseVercs with constancy, how- 
ever unpromising the circumstances may ap- 
pear as to his ultimate success, or however un- 
productive of comfort to himself in the prose- 
cution of tbem. 

Such, then, is the exercise of the kindly 
ftehngs towards oor fellow- men, which is re- 
pfresented as rndispcnsable to that character 
which is founded on fuilh, virtue, and know- 
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letlge, and cherished by teroperance, patience, 
and godKucBS. Tlie importance altaehed to it 
in the word of God cannot he represented more 
strikingly thiin in the words of the apostle, 
where he teaches us. that without it knowledge 
is rain and faith is hanen; and that all ac- 
qmreroents and endowments, however high 
then pretensions, are but an empty sound, 
which can never profit. ■• Though I speak 
wSh the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not chanty, 1 am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and imderstaad aH 
mysteries and all knowledge ; and though I 
have alt faith, eo that I could remoTe mou 
tains, and' hare not charity, I am nothii _ 
And though I bestow alt my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burn- 
ed, and have not charity, it proiiteth me 

thing And a4w abideth faitb, 

, hope, charity, these thre«, but &e greatest of 
these is Charity." 

The whole Bubjcct, thus briefly and ii 
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fectly delineated, is full of important instruc- 
tion, whicb, in an especial manner, claims the 
attention o£ two descriptions of persons. 
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I. Are there those who maintain, that the doc- 
trines of the Gospel are unfavourable to morali- 
ty, because they offer acceptance in the sight of 
God to faith alone. Let such put away from 
them those flimsy and distorted conceptions 
of Christian truth, by which they Toluntarily 
delude themselves. Let them look at the re- 
cord of God, in all its harmony and consistency, 
— in all its extent and all its purity. Let them 
see it requiring a higher tone of morals thaa 
ever was contemplated in the most exalted of 
human standards, — let them see it enjoining, 
as an indispensable part of Christian morality, 
all those dispositions and actions towards our 
fullow-men, which are included under the 
comprehensive terms of brotherly- kindness 
and charity. Let them contemplate it as 
lending its high and pure requirements even 
to the thoughts, desires, and inclinations of the 
heart; — and demanding purity within. 
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them consider calmly and delibciatel; these 
inportaDt truths, and say, as candid and hon- 
est men, what estimate thej form of the mo> 
nthty of the gospel. 

n. Let those who profess to be under the 
influence of the truths which are the ohjccts 
of foilh, see that they truly feel and really 
manifest their power. It is easy to assume 
the phraseology of religion; — it is easy to ac- 
quire a knowledge of its doctrines, and to argue 
acutely and ingeniously on. points of fuith. It 
b not difficult to practise, with decorum, its 
ntes and forms, to ohserre its ordinances, and 
to shew all that zenl for the eilernnls of reli- 
gion hy which a man acquires a certain eha- 
ntcter among his fellow-men. It is easy, also, 
to those who have the means, and it is grati- 
fying to feelings which exist in the generality 
of mankind, to practise much benevolence, 
and to shew much real concern for alleviating 
the distresses of other men. Out much of all 
this, it is to be feared, may and does exist. 
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while there ia none of that discipline of the 
-heart, without whicli knoirledge is vain, and 
failJi aa empty naoie. It is to the h«art thttt 
the eye of Him looketh who cannot be deceiv- 
ed by external things; — and It is when a man 
retires from all consideration of the opinions 
of his fellow-mcD, and looks eeriouriy into 
those processes of his mind which are open to 
the divine inspection, — It is then that he may 
discoTCT hia own moral conitition, and iaa,y 
learn, if he seriously wishes to know the so* 
lemn truth, what he really is in the pye of God. ) 
Let him inquire what is the habitual current i 
of his thoughts, — what the prevailing object of I 
his desires, — what tie governing motives of t 
his conduct, — what place among them have 
the things of time, and what the iMnga of 
eternity, — what influence have the motives 
and principles of die world, and what the great 
princijile of devotedneas to God. It ia thna 
that he may learn those "secrets of the heart,'' 
which at preseut arc hidden from all human 
eyes, but will be fully revealed at tlie greut 



day of account, and rigidly tried b; the pure 
and boly standard of the law of God, The 
important truth, therefore, cannot be loo often 
or too seriously contemplated, by every one 
who feels the overwhelming interest of eter- 
nal things, — that, whatever be bis faith, aiid 
whatever his knowledge, — whatever be his cha- 
racter in the eye of man, and whatever bis 
real ajid active oscfuloess to others, there is a 
distinct and most serious object of attention 
which immediately concerns the safety of the 
sold, — and tiiis is, tliat, while he cultivates 
faith, knowledge, and brotherly-kindness, he 
shall give all diligence to add temperance, pa- 
tience, and godliuess. Without these, while 
he greatly benefits others, he may inflict irre- 
parable injury on himself; — amid many good 
works, be may neglect that discipline of the 
heart in which is involved his own safety as a 
moral being. 

But, while this first and great concern re- 
ceives the attention which it demands from 
every immortal being, let it oevei be forgotten. 
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that there is a fatal error in the mental econo- 
mj, unless tlie fiuita arc manirest in every part 
of the conduct and character. In this respect, 
the high principle of Christian faith ought to 
maintain its superiority over all other motiTes 
andprinciplesjiowcver hnnourablelhesemayhe 
in themselves. The great ijueation to those who 
profess to be under its power is, — "What do 
ye more than others f" Are there men, who, 
from kindness of natural feeling, or those prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity which prevail in 
the world, perform manydeeds of exalted integ- 
rity, benevolence, or kindness : — the man of 
faith must do more. Are there those, who, on 
such principles, shew much mildness, forhear- 
3nce,andforgivene3s: — the man of faith must do 
more. It is vain to talk of faith and godliness, 
'while on inconsistent conduct, a contracted aelf- 
ishnessj or an unsubdued temper, gives the empty 
profession the lie. When the great principle 
really exists within, it will be manifest by ilB 
fruits, — and, when it is thus exhibited, in all 
its consistency, and all ila power, — it is then 
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that it challenges the conviction of those who 
oppose themselves^ and compels them to ac- 
knowledge its reality and its truth, and to 
" glorify our Father who is in heaven." 
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If we are asked what constitutes the great- 
est difference between one man and another, 
considered either as intellectual or as moral 
beings, we cannot hesitate to answer, — the 
culture and the discipline of the mind. 
Under the influence of those external 
things, by which we are so habitually oc- 
cupied, our consideration is too little di- 
rected to the wondrous essence of which 
we are conscious within. But when we 
turn our serious attention to the economy 
of the mind, we perceive that it is capable 



of a variety of prueeeses, of the most re- 
markable ami moat important nature. We 
tiiid also, that we can exert a voluntary 
power over theae processes, by which we 
control, direct, and regulate them at our 
will, — and that, when we do not exert this 
power, the mind is left to the influence of 
external impreesione, or casual trains of 
association, often unprofitable, and often 
frivolous. Wc thus discover that the mind 
s the subject of culture and of discipline, 
which, when duly exereiaed, must produce 
the moHt important results on our condi- 
tion lut rational aud moral beings; and 
that the exercise of them involves a re- 
spouflibility of the most solemn kind, which 
no man can possibly put away from him. 

Youth is the season peouliarly adapted 
for this great untlertaking, while the at- 
trition is not yet engrossed by the distrac- 
tions of active life, and while those inju- 
rious habits have not yet been formed, 
which are ao often fatal to the health of the 



mind. Allow me, then, to direct your ear- 
nest attention to tliis high concern, — the 
highest and the mo£t important thut can 
engage your anxious care. While hfe ie 
opening before you, with all its fair pro- 
spects, and all its promises of hiLppinese, 
learn to feel tite supreme interest of the 
discipline of the mind ;- — study the remark- 
able power which you can exercise over 
its habits of attetition and its trains of 
thought:— and cultivate a sense of tho 
deep importance of exLcrciaing this power 
according to the principles of wisdom and 
of virtue. 

You are at present eagerly engaged in 
prosecuting useful and important acquire- 
ments in various branches of knowledge, — 
but all that is furnished by early study 
^ves only the elements for forming the 
mind, and for gradually training it to that 
intellectual vigour and moral discipline by 
which it may be prepared for farther and 



greater pursuits. While, therefore, you 
proaecute with ardour the various depart- 
laent^ of science, you will remember that a 
higher and more extended object is still 
before you. You will feel the aeceseity of 
rising above the details of individual ecien- 
oes, to those results to which all science 
ought to combine in leading iis, — the cul- 
ture of the understanding itself, — and the 
practical application of those rules by which 
the mind may be directed towards the dis- 
covery of truth, and by which the truth bo 
discovered may be applied to the actual 
duties and reaponeibilitiea of life. You 
will learn to estimate the value of that 
greatest of all ac(juirements, a well-regulat- 
ad mind, and to study with anxious oaro 
what those qualities are which constitute 
such a mind, and what are the particular 
pursuits, and the mode of conducting them, 
which arc best adapted for the high attain- 
ment. You will learn to estimate the be- 
nefits which arise from such a regulation 
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of the mind, — to see how, in every inquiry, 
it tends to conduct us to truth, — how it 
leada the mind to apply itself to vaiious 
pursuits with a degree of attention adapt- 
<«1 to their real value, and to follow out the 
inductions of each to its last and highest 
object,— the culture of the moral heing. 

Amid the most zealous prosecution of 
knowledge, learn to preas forward to those 
great and ultimate truths, by which science 
ought to lead us to the Omnipotent and 
Eternal Cause. Philosophy fails of its no- 
blest object, if it does not lead us to God ; 
— ^and, whatever may be its pretensions, 
that is unworthy of the name of sciencf, 
which professes to trace the sequences of 
nature, and yet fails to discover, as if mark- 
ed by a sunbeam, the mighty hand which 
arranged them all ; which fails to bow in 
humble adoration, before the power and 
wisdom, the harmony And beauty, which 
pervade all the worlu of Him who is Eter- 
nal. 




Judging upon tliese prinoiplee, we are 
taught to feel that life has a value beyond 
the mere acquirement of knowledge, and 
the mere proBeoutioii of our own happiness. 
This value Is found in those nobler pursuits 
which qualify ua for promoting the good of 
others, and in thoso acquirements by which 
we learn to become masters of ourselves. 
It is to cultivate the intelleotual part for 
the attainment of truth, — and to train the 
moral being for tiie solemn purposes of life, 
when life is viewed in its relation to a life 
which is to come. Those exalted pursuits 
are not more conducive to the great objects 
which are presented to us as moral and re- 
sponsible beings, than they are calculated 
to promote our own happiness and peace. 
Constituted as we are, indeed, and placed 
in certain relations to objects of sense, and 
to other sentient beings, we are, in some 
degree, under the influence of external 
things. But the powers which wield the 
destiny of our happiness ore chiefly within. 
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IL is there that we trace the elements of 
those noble faculties, which, if duly culti- 
vated, secure at once our usefulnese aiut 
our happineas; — and it is there that we 
find the germs of those vulture passions, 
whose dominioa is wor8« than eastern bon- 
dage, and under whose relentless tyranny, 
a man who is master of the world may be 
himself a sJave. In the conquest of these 
consists the liighest dignity of our nature, 
— and in the control and subjugation of 
them is our only solid peace. 

Among the phenomena presented by hu- 
man character, none will strike you as more 
remarkable than the various objects which 
men propose to themselves in life. In all, 
a certain vision of happiness seems to float 
over the scene; — but how various are the 
courses by which the pliantom is pursued. 
— and how many enter upon the pursuit 
without proposing to themselves any defi- 
nite course at all. They never seem dis- 
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tinntly to put to themselves the question, 
in what the imagined enjoyment consists, 
and what are the elements by which it is 
constituted. One expects to find it in 
wealth, ^another in power, — a third in 
rank, — a fourth in famo,- — while not a few 
are found to seek it in a mere round of ex- 
citement, perishing with the hour which 
gave it birth. Thus a large proportion of 
mankind pass tlirongh life, pursuing an 
imagined good which too often eludes their 
grasp, — ^or which, even after it has been at- 
tained, is found incapable of giving satis- 
faction. They live upon the opinions of 
other men, and are thus left at the mercy 
of a thousand external circumstancts, by 
which the good they had so long pursued 
is blasted in the enjoyment. They enter 
upon life without fonning any definit< 
option of what tlie great business of life 
ought to he; — and, when they perceive 
that it is drawing to a eloso, they look back 
with astonishment to find that it has 
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ed over them like a dream, — that tltey can- 
not say for what purpose tlit'y have lived, 
—or perhaps are compelled to acknowledge 
that they have lived in vain. 

But life presents another aspect, when we 
view it as a scene of moral discipline; — when 
welooknot at its pains and its pleasures, but 
its high duties and its solemn respousibili- 
tie8,^and at the discipline of the heart, from 
which springs a true and solid happiness 
which external circumstances cannot de- 
stroy. All, then, is defined and clear. 
The object is definite, and the way to it is 
marked as by a light from heaven. Each 
step that is gained is felt to be a real and 
I solid acquirement ; and each imparts a 
I sense of moral health, which strengthens 
every principle within for farther progress. 
' I know that 1 carry your best feelings 
l' along with me, when I thus call your at- 
[ tention to that course of lifo, which alone 
t is adapted to its real and solemn import-. 
\ ance, — which alone is worthy of those 




powers of our mt«llectual and moral na- 
ture, with which we have been endowed by 
Him who formed us. In the culture of 
these ia involved not only a duty and s 
responsibility, but a source of the purest 
and the most refined enjoyment. FoP 
there iB a power whioh is calculated to 
carry a man through life, without being" 
the sport and the victim of every change 
that flits across the scene ; — this power 
resides in a sound moral diaci[iline, and a 
well-regulated mind. 

The foundation of all mental discipline, 
in the words of an eminent writer," con- 
siete in the " power of mastering tlie mind." 
It IB in having the intellectual procosees' 
under due regulation and control. — and' 
being thus able to direct them, upon sound 
and steady principles, to the aoquieition of 
useful knowledge, and the discovery of 
truth. Here we are, in the first plaoe, 
reminded of that remarkable power whivh 
* M. Dogsrando. 



we possess over the Huooession of our 
thoughts. We can direct the thoughts to 
any subject we ploaee, and can keep them 
directed to it with steady and continiioue 
attention. In the dee cnlture of this 
power consists a point in mental discipline, 
of primary and essential importance. By 
the neglect of such oulttire, the mind is 
allowed to mn to waste amid the trifles of 
the pansing hour, or is left the sport of 
waking dreams and vain delusions entirely 
unworthy of its high destiny. There is 
not a greater source of difference between 
one man and another, than in the manner 
in which they exercise this power over the 
succession of the thoughts, and in the sub- 
jects to which these are habitually di- 
rected. It is a mental exercise which lies 
at the foundation of the whole moral con- 
dition. He who, in early life, seriously 
enters upon it, under a sense of its su- 
preme importonce ;— who trains himself to 
habits of close and connected thinking, — 
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and exerts a strict control over the sub- 
jects to which his thoughts are habitually 
directed, — leading thtim to such ae aro 
really worthy of his regard, and banishing, 
all such as are of a frivolous, impure, or 
degrading eliaracter, — this is he who is 
pursuing the highest of all earthly acquire- 
ments, tho culture of the understanding, 
and the discipline of tlie heart. This due 
regulation, and stern control of the pro- 
cesaes of the mind, is, indt-cd, the founda- 
tion of all that is high and excellent in tho 
formation of character. He who does not 
earnestly exercise it, — but who allows his 
mind to wander, as it may bo led by its 
own incidental images or casual associar- 
tiona, or by the influence of external things 
to which he is oontinually exposed, en- 
dangers his highest interests both as aui 
intellectual and a niond being. "Keep 
thy heart with all diligence," eays tho 
saored writer, " for out of it are the isbucs 
pflife." 
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Now, it cannot be too anxiously borne 
in mind, that this grea.t attainment is, in a 
remarkable degree, imtler the influence of 
habit. Each step that we take in the 
prosecution of it will facilitate our farther 
progress, — and, every day that passes over 
us, without making it the object of earnest 
attention, the acquirement becomes the 
more difficult and the more uncertain ; — 
and a period at length arrives, when mi 
power exists in the mind capable of cor- 
recting the disorder which habit has fixed 
in the mental economy. The frivolous 
mind may tlien continue frivolons to the 
last, amusing itself with trifles, or creating 
for itself fictions of the fancy, no bettei' 
than dreams, and aa unprofitable : The 
distorted iniml may oontinuo to the last 
eagerly pursuing some favourite dogma, 
while it is departing farther and farther 
from truth: And the vitiated and cor- 
rupted mind may continue to the last the 
slave of its impure and degrading passions. 
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Suoti is the power and such the result of 
mental habits; — and let us ever bear in 
mind how such habits are formed. They 
arise out of individual acts of the mind ; 
and we have not the meana of determining 
what number of such act« are necessary 
for forming the liabits, — and at what period 
these may acquire a mastery which shall 
peril the highest interests of the mind. 
We cannot determine how many instances 
of frivolity ma,y constitute the permanently 
frivolous mind ; — how many trains of im- 
purity may constitute the permanently cor- 
rupted nund ; or what degree of inattention 
to the diligent culture of the powers with- 
in, may be fatal to the best interests of the 
man, both as an intellectual and a moral 
being. Hence the supreme importance of 
cultivating in early life the mastery of the 
mind, — and of watching with earnest at- 
tention the trains of thought which we 
encourage there, as we cannot determine 
at what period a habit may be formed, the 



influence of wliicli shall be permanent and 
irremediable, ' 

When we take this extended view of 
th&t which constitutes sound intellectual 
culture, we perceive that it does not con- 
sist in the mere acquirement of knowledge, 
however estensivc that knowledge may be ; 
for this may be an exercise of memory 
alone. We feel that there is a culture of 
the higher powers of the mind, of greater 
difficulty, and greater importance far, with- 
out which knowledge is vain. This is a 
due regulation of the various mental fa- 
culties themselves, so that each may per- 
form its proper office upon the knowledge 
we have acquired ; that the various powers 
within may observe a healthy relation to- 
wards each other ; and that from the whole 
may result a due influence upon our motives 
and principles of action, as moral and res- 
ponsible beings. Without attention to 
these considerations, a man may accumu- 
late n mass of knowledge which yields him 
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BO real advantage ; — he may have gone 
• the round of the sciences, commonly so 
called, while he has made no progress in 
that higher department, the knowledge of 
himself. 

The great principle of self-government, 
therefore, consists in calling ourselves to 
account, both for what we know, and for 
what we do, and for the discipline which 
we exercise over the processes of our 
minds. It consists in questioning ourr 
selves rigidly, what progress we are mak- 
ing in important acquirements, — what are 
the subjects which chiefly occupy our at- 
tention, — whether these are such as are 
really of adequate value, or whether, amid 
undue devotedness to some favourite pur- 
suit, others of higher importance are over- 
looked and forgotten ; or whether, under 
a habit- of listless vacuity, and inactivity 
of mind, we may be allowing the best of 
our days to creep on without eager atten- 
tion to any solid acquirement at all. It 
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conaiata In quoationing ouraelves in the 
satne manoer, what opinionB we have form- 
ed, and upon what grounds we have formed 
them ; whether they have been received 
from othera without examining for our- 
selves, or after a alight and partial exa- 
mination, directed, it may be, by some 
previously formed prejudice, — -or whether 
they have been deduced from a fiiH and 
fair examination of all the facta wliich 
ought to be taken into the inquiry, It 
consists, finally, in scrutinizing our mental 
habits, our moral feelinga, and our prin- 
ciples of action ; — what are the anbjecta to 
which our thoughts are most habitually 
directed; what the motivea which chiefly 
influence our conduct : — what the great 
obj<?ctB which we proiroao to ourselves in 
life; — what place among these have the 
principles of sdfiah indulgence, personal 
distinction, or mere human applause; — 
and what place have those exalted princi- 
ples whioh "pring from a higher source, 



and rise to that e!e^-ation from which th^ 
spring. — aEpirit ofdeTotedness to Him who 
iitade ue, — and viewe and feeUngs whioh 
point lo an existence bejond the grave. 

In regard to the ttiscipline of the mind, 
as well as the estemal conduct, the rule 
proposed by Bishop Butler is of high eflS- 
cacy and univorsal application. It consiatB 
in simply asking ourselves, before proceed- 
ing to any act, or any course of action, — 
" is this I am going to do right, or is it 
wrong, — is it good, or is it evil." This 
rule is 80 simple, and so obvious, that most 
people, probably, think they act upon it ; — 
but this they will find has been done in a 
very loose and inefficient manner, when 
they come, in every instance, distinctly to 
put the question and distinctly to answer 
it. The practice of doing so in every step 
of life will grow into a habit of mental 
discipline, of vital importance to the high- 
est interest of the moral being. It ought 
lised, not in regard to our 
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actions alone, but also in regard to tlio 
proceseea of the mind,— the direction of 
the attention, and the regulation of the 
thoughts. These will be found to be us 
much under the influence of a voluntary 
power, as are our external actions ; — and 
the due and habitual exercise of this 
power, is, in both cases, of equal and in- 
dispensable impoitance to a sound moral 
condition, 

A leading defect in many characters, 
and one which lies at the foundation of 
much and serious imperfection, both intel- 
lectual and moral, is the want of this habit 
of self-inspection and self-interrogation. 
This deficiency is not confined to the list- 
less and vacant mind, which allows life to 
glide over it amid frivolities and waking 
dreams. It may be found in those who 
are intensely and actively occupied with 
external things. It may be found alike in 
the laborious student, who is eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, — and in the active 



man of the world, who, engrossed with the 
affairs of the living scene which is moving 
around him, has ntsglccted the wondrous 
scene that is passing within, — has never 
cultivated the rigid scrutiny of his own in- 
tellectual and moral condition. The truth, 
indeed, seems to be, that, after a certain 
period of life, few have the hardihood thus 
sternly to look within. For a high degretj 
of moral courage ia required to face the 
disclosure which awaits the mind, when it 
is thus turned inwards upon itself; — a dia- 
cloBure, it may be, of the result of years 
and years that have passed over it in list- 
less inactivity, which yields nothing to re- 
flection but an empty void ; or in the eager 
pursuit of objects which are seen to be 
worthless ; or in the ac<iuirement of habits 
which are felt to be destructive of the 
heultb of the mind ; — the disclosure, it 
may bo, of important duties neglected, and 
important pursuits ovir looked, and the 
Ml that life is drawing to a close 
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while its great business is yet to begin. 
Few have moral courage to meet tliis dia- 
oloeure ; and when it ia met, with an 
attention in some dogreis adequate to its 
supreme interest, the impressions which it 
yields are encountered by the force of con- 
firmed moral liabits, which seem to claim 
every faculty and feeling of the mind as 
theirs by hopeless bondage. Hence the 
supreme importance of cultivating in early 
life the habit of looking within; tho prac- 
tice of rigidly questioning ourselves as to 
what we are, and what we are doing, — 
what are our leading pursuits, and what our 
mental habits ; wliat arc onr plans and pro- 
spects for life, and what influence, over the 
whole of our moral diucLpiiue, have the so- 
lemn realities of a life which is to come. 
What I have called tho power of mastering 
the mind, consists, if I may use a strong 
mode of expression, in compelling it to lis- 
ten to such a course of interrogation as this, 
and competliog it to return distinct and de- 




finite answci-s. Eacli hour that, in early life, 
is spent in such an «sercise, is frauglit with 
results of greater value than all that the; 
world can give. The exercise is gratluaJly 
confirmed into a mental habit; and, under 
the influences of a power from on high, the 
consequences are likely to be such as reach 
beyond the narrow limits of time, and ex- 
tend into eternal existence. 

The regulated condition of the mind,< 
which has been the subject of these obser-. 
vtitions, is applicable to every situation in- 
which a man can be placed in life, and lea^: 
him to fee! his way through its variousi 
pursuits and responsibilities in a manner 
adapted to the requirements of each of 
them. But it more properly belongs to the 
aim of my present suggestions, to mark its 
influence upon the progress of the mindi 
itself; — and in this respect I may allude, 
in a very few words, to its remarkable 
' "pon three leading objects of men-i 
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tal discipline, — the acquisition of know- 
letige, — the formation of opinions, — and the 
culture of those moral emotions of the heart, 
which are the last and highest object to 
every responsible being. 

I. A regulated condition of the mind 
contributes, in a most material degree, to 
our progress in knowledge. In this re- 
spect, it is, in the first place, the source of 
a quality which ought to be carefully culti- 
vated in early life, which I may call mental 
activity. This consists of an eager inquir- 
ing state of mind, ever on the watch for 
information from any source from which it 
can be drawn, — and ever anxious to make 
its information more correct and more ex- 
tensive. It leads to a habit of observation, 
by which we learn to derive knowledge 
from all that is passiug around us. It 
teaches us, farther, to direct this mental 
activity in a proper manner, by selecting 
liuch objects as ore really deserving of our 
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regard, and by directing the mind to them 
with a steady and continuouB attention, 
that we may acquire a full and connected 
knowledge of ail the facta and their rela- 
tions to each other, — and thus prepare theni' 
for the conclusions or general principle* 
which they are calculated to yield. It thus 
tends to preserve ua from frivolous pursuits, 
by leading us to a steady culture of those 
which aro of real importance, and with an 
eager and persevering attention adapted to 
their true value. For, among many pur- 
suits, no man can excel in all; and the foun- 
dation of eminence is a due selection, and a 
leading direction of the mind to those 
which are thus selected. You will be at 
no loss to discover around you. remarkable' 
and instructive examples of the effects pro-' 
duced by the want of this sound disoipli 
of tho mind. One you will find dreaming' 
through life, without directing himself with" 
pnerpy to any object, — a second wasting' 
hia powers, perhaps of a superior oi-d* 
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in a deaultory application to a, variety of 
etudies, without excelling in one, — while a 
third devotes himself with eagemceB and 
zeal to some favourite pursuit, neg-Ieeting 
others which really merit liis chief re- 
gard. 

Closely connected with the habit of men- 
tal activity is the habit of reflection on the 
relations of the facta which are acquired, — 
leading ue to observe their conneotions, 
and the oonclusions which they yield ; — 
and the habit of aasociatiou, — ^referring 
facte to others with which they bear an 
analogy, and to principles or opinions which 
they tend to confirm, modify, or overturn. 
It teaches us also to trace among facts the 
relation of cause and effect, and to deduce 
from them general conclusions or general 
principles, the last and main object of sci- 
ence. Now, the whole of this course of 
mental activity is productive not only of 
intellectual improvement, but of the high- 
est mental enjoyinent, — while thu frivolous 
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or ill- regulated mind, is not only fatal to 
improvement, but le a burden to itself, and, 
as life advances, becomes its own tormen- 
tor. Let, then, the eager desire of know- 
ledge carry you above those pursuits which 
waste the best years of so many around 
you, and leave them, even to the close of 
their days, the victims of frivolity still, 

In regard to this important object, there 
are some auggestions, of a practical nature, 
which I may offer in a few words. 

(1.) Carefully select the subjects to which 
your attention is to be more particularly 
directed; — and, having selected them, from 
a deliberate conviction of their importance, 
prosecute them steadily and perseveringly, 
upon a regular and connected plan. To a 
certain extent, the mind derives a feeling 
of relief from varying its occupations, but 
this requires to be done with caution. For 
a most essential mean of progress in intel- 
lectual pursuits, is to have one leading ob- 
iect to which the energies of the mind ai'e 
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directed in a special ma-nner. This ought 
ngt only to be cultivated by regular periods 
of study, but ehould be kept, as it were, 
habitually before the mind, so as to prove 
a, ready subject of thought to which the 
attention may be directed during intervals 
of disengagement from any direct pursuit. 
The mind cannot be unoccupied, and to 
all there are many such periods of disen- 
gagement ; — it ie a most important part of 
mental discipline to cultivate the habit of 
having ready and accessible objects to 
which the mind may then be directed in a 
profitable manner. This is a practice of 
great value in the regulation of the mind 
itself, and calculated to prevent habits 
which are destructive of a sound mental 
condition ; and it is also a source of much 
real intellectual progress. For a subject 
which ia habitually contemplated in this 
manner, often expands itself before the 
mind, with comparatively little effort, de- 
veloping views and principles which had 
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probably escaped us in periods of more re- 
gular study. 

(2.) Cultivate the habit of intense at- 
tention to whatever subject is before you, 
whether in reading, observation, or in lis- 
tening to the instruction of others; and 
check the first tendency either to a listless 
inactivity of mind, or to allowing it to be 
led astray by visions ^of the imagination, 
or by incidental trains of association fo- 
reign to the subject. Sound intellectual 
progress depends less upon protracted and 
laborious study, than on the habit of close, 
steady, and continued attention. It is 
from it that evidence derives its power to 
produce conviction; — it is by means of it 
that any subject of inquiry is brought be- 
fore the mind in a manner calculated to 
yield sound views and accurate conclu- 
sions; — and the deficiency of it is the 
source of those partial and distorted ini- 
prossions by which men, even of considera- 
ble endowments, often wander so widely 
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from truth. This habit, of what I may 
call active atteation, will earry you through 
every pursuit in a manner calculated to en- 
sure the utmost advantage from It. Does 
a subject occur to you, either in reading, 
conversation, or reflection, in wliich you 
feel that your knowledge is deficient, you 
ivill promptly go in search of the informof- 
tion that is wanting. In perusing a work, 
your attention will be acutely and distinctly 
directed to the information to be derived 
from it, — the train of investigation or of 
reasoning which the author pursues, — the 
autlienticity of his fa<;t8, — the validity of 
his arguments, — the accuracy (if his con- 
clusions, — the purity of his style, — hia cha- 
racter as an observer; — and all the circum- 
stances which may enable you to deci<le 
whether you can trust to him as a guide 
in the branch of knowledge of which he 
treats. A discourse to which you have 
occasion to listen, may possibly be uninte- 
resting, and may promise little improvft- 



ment, and jou may feel the diaposition to 
allow the mind to wander from it ; — but il 
Huch circumstances there ehould never be 
forgotten the paramount importance of the 
discipline of the mind itself, and the dan- 
ger of anything that might break in upon 
the habit of attention. In the pursuits of 
seience, this habit of the mind leads to 
sound knowledge and correct conclusiouB : 
— in the affairs of ordinary life, it is the 
source of promptitude, united to discre- 
tion, and prudence;- — in the highest > 
cerns of man ae a moral being, it brings 
him under the due influence of those 
portant truths which are calculated to 
guide and regulate his moral einotions, 
and his whole character and conduct in 
life. — Such is the power of the habit of at- 
tention : — it is not saying too much of it 
to affinn, that it lies at the foundation of 
the whole character. 

(3.) Cultivate the habit of correct ofa- 
ecrvation, ossoclat i on, anil reflection. — This 



ia nearly ooniiected with the former. — It 
leads us to be acutely awake to all that is 
passing around us, and to be ever on the 
watoh for jnfonnation from every source 
from which we can draw it. It teaches u« 
to treasure up such knowledge in an or- 
derly and accessible form, by aaeooiating 
new facts or principles with others to which 
they bear a relation or analogy, and with 
principles or objects of inquiry which they 
tend to illustrate,— It leads us, farther, to 
traoe among facts the relations which they 
bear to each other, and the new principles 
nnd conclusions to which they conduct us; 
and thus, by a process of the mind itself, 
to deduce new and important truths from 
a simple series of facts which are before 
us. — This condition of the mind is the 
source of what we call Observing and In- 
ventive Genius, which lie at the foundation 
of all philosophical eminence. Observing 
Oenius leads the philosopher not only to 
aet^uire facts; but to arrange, gcneralia^ 



and reflect upon them in eueh a manner at; 
to deduce from tbem new trutlie which the 
mere collector of fact* does not discover. 
It wttB by ruflectioQS produced by the fall 
of £bii apple from a tree, that Newton was 
led to those principles which regulate the 
moveiuent of the great bodies of the uni- 
verse. Inventive Gteniua, again, leads him 
not only to observe and arrange facts when 
they are presented to him, but to go ia 
search of them. In doing so, he takes for 
his guides certain conjectures or asaump- 
tioae which have arisen out of his own in- 
tense contemplation of the subject, and 
then commences a course of observations 
or experiments calcidated to ascertain their 
tiiith. This habit of the mind, therefore, 
is peculiarly applicable to the experimental 
sciences, and in these has often been the 
source of the most important discoveries. 

(4.) Study to acquire the habit of im- 
proving fragments of time. A very little 
experience will convince yoii of the great 



iiuportance of this rule, and will shew jou 
how iniieh may be done by the careful im- 
provement of portions of time which are 
too often entirely lost. — They are lost, 
partly from the want of that habitual men- 
tal activity which has bewj so often refer- 
red to, and partly from not cnltivating the 
habit of having some leading object always, 
aa it were, in progress, and keeping it so 
before the mind, that the attention may, 
at any time, be directed to it in a profita- 
ble manner. 

(■I.) In the culture of the mental habit?, 
which have been refeiTed to, much benefit 
is derived from writing, — provided it be 
done in a distinct, methodical manner, and 
in your own words. In Historj-, for exam- 
ple, it may consist of chronological tables, 
with the addition of your own reflections 
on the relations of the events, and the dis- 
plays of character which they present to 
us ; — in other subjects, of abstracts of im- 
portant facta, statements, and arguments. 
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with vour own observatioua. Such a prae* 
tjce ten^B to fix the attention, and to cul- 
tivate habits of correct thinking, and cor- 
rect expresbion. 

The points of n]«?ntal di^ciphne, which 
have been thns briefly referred to, yoo 
will find at first to require an exertion, 
and a steady effort to exercise that power 
which you posaeBB over the processes oj' 
the mind. If left to itself, the mind is 
very apt to become listless, or to be led 
away into incidental trains of images which 
have arisen within itself, or have been sug- 
gested by some trivial eonrce of associa- 
tion, But you find that you have the 
power to control its movements, — to di- 
rect it into tr^Lins of thought of a useful 
and important kind, and to check the first 
risings of snch as are of an opposite cha- 
racter. The effort, made with steadiness 
and perseverance, will become easier the 
longer it is pursued, and will be gradually 



formed into a habit, — the important habit 
of a well-rogiilated minil. 

According to a common mode of esprps- 
sion, we attach great importance to that 
which we call ffeniwg, and which we con- 
sider as an original quality of particular 
minds. But what ia of grofitiT value, 
than that which often receives the name of 
genius, is not to be considered as an origi- 
nal quality, but a habit of the mind. It is 
nothing more than intense mental activity, 
liteadily directed to some leading pursuit. 
This important priuciple was well illus- 
trated by Sir Charles Bell, in his introduc- 
tory address to his first course of lectures in 
Edinburgh, when he took occasion to allude 
to that distinguished pbysiologist and sur- 
geon, Mr John Hunter. Mr Hunter, he 
said, had been called a man of genius, but 
he was dit^posed to take a different view 
of his character, from that which is com- 
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rnonly expressed by that term. The great 
and leading feature iu Mr Hunter's charac- 
ter, he added, waa, — that he was steadily 
and eagerly devoted to liis ohject, — and 
that no change of external circumstances 
had the power, for one moment, of turning 
him aside from it. Waa he in his study, 
or in his dissecting room, or mingling with 
men in the common occupations of life ; — 
was he at sea, shut up in a crowded trans- 
port, — or was he in the field of battle with 
bullets flying and men dropping around 
him, — one great object was steadily and 
habitually before him, and he never lost 
an opportunity of seizing upon every thing 
that oould, in any way, be made to bear 
upon it.— This, call it by what name you 
fvilj, is the source of all distinction. It is 
greatly assisted by education, but what I 
am anxious to impress upon you is, 
that it is not an original quality, but an 
acquired habit of the mind, — and a habit 
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which may be cultivated bj- every one who 
determinedly devotes himself to the high 
attainment. 



II. The second great mental operation, 
in which la felt the value of a regulated 
mind, is the formation of opinions. Here 
various orrore are committed, but all of 
them are of serious momeot. There ia a 
liatieBs vacuity of mhid, which prevents it 
from being directed with attention or in- 
terest to the formation of defined opinions, 
even on subjects of supreme importance. 
There is a servility of mind whieh leaves 
it the slave of mere authority, without 
forming opinions for itaelf by personal in- 
quiry. And there is a rude and reckless af- 
feotatioo of mental independence, or liberty 
of thinking, which leade a man to despise 
authority, to aim at striking out for him- 
self a system distinguished from tlie receiv- 
ed opinions of those around him, — led, 
it may be, by a love of siugulsurity or 




the vanity of appearing wiser than his 
neighbours; — or, perhaps, impelled by the 
condition of his moral feelings, to argut; 
himself into the disbelief of what he wishes 
not to be true. From all such distortions 
of the understanding a regulated mental 
discipline tends to preserve ua. It induces 
us to approach every subject with a sincere 
and humble desire for truth, — to give its 
due influence to authority without being 
blindly led by it, — to give its due weight 
to every kind of evidence, without partial 
views or imperfect examination, — and to 
dii-ect the whole powers, not to favour, 
establish, or overturn particular opinions, 
but honestly and anxiously to discover 
what is truth. 

This is a subject of intense anil solemn 
interest. A slight attention to the phi- 
losophy of it will enable you to perceive 
its true bearings upon us as responsible 
beings, — and bow, on the highest of all 
subjects, a man mcty incur moral guilt in 
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the formation of bis apiaiona. Both as 
intellectual and moral beings, the great 
a^ent by which we are acted upon ia trath. 
Truth derives its power from evidence; 
and there are laws of evidence, which, in 
their nature, are as absolute and immutable 
as the laws of phyaical relations. But for 
the operation of them, a state of the mind 
itself ia required, and without this, even 
the best evidence may be depri^■ed of its 
power to produce conviction. For the 
result of evidence upon the mind depends 
on close and continued attention i and this 
is a voluntary process which every one may 
be able to perform. It is on this ground, 
therefore, that we hold a man to be re 
sponsible for his belief, — and contend thiit 
he may incur deep moraJ guilt in his disbe- 
lief of truths which ho has examined in a 
frivolous or prejudiced manner, or which, 
perhaps, he indulges in the miserable affec~ 
tation of disbtdieving without having ex- 
amined them at all. The remarkable fact. 



indeed, appears to be, that the chief eoure© 
of unbelief, on the greatest of all subjects, 
is generally to be found in a previous 
moral corruption of the mind. It arises 
from no defect of evidence, but from i 
state of mind on which the highest fallft 
without power. This striking moral pro- 
cess begins by a man renouncing the guid*' 
ance of sound moral principle, and thfl 
restraints of religious truth both on hirf 
conduct and on the discipline of his heart. 
The great truths which he thus violate* 
are then repelled as intruders, which dis 
turb his mental tranquillity ; and, fron 
this stage in his downward progresa, th< 
career is short, and the mental prooeA 
simple, by which he succeeds in drivit(t 
the belief of them from his mind. Sudl 
is the wondrous economy of the humal 
heart, — and such is the history of many I 

m, who, after a certain course of mora 
degradation, has sought refuge in infidelity 

On the great i^nestions of religious ba 
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lief, therefore, allow me to 
you some considerations, respecting the 
manner in which a well-regulated mind 
ought to approach thia highest of all in- 
quiries, 

(1 .) Beware of indifferenoo ; — that is, of 
treating the subject in a. light and careless 
manner, — professing, it may be, a nominal 
acquiescence in certain truths, because you 
have been taught them in your infancy, or 
because they are the established creed of 
those with whom you are particularly con- 
nected. Study the subject for yourselves ; 
— study it in a regular and connected 
manner, and let every step be a matter of 
close and serious personal inquiry. Study 
it under a deep sense of its supreme im- 
portance, and with an anxious desire that 
the opinions you form shall be consistent 
with truth, and that they shall embrace 
the whole truth;— and, finally, study it 
with a devout reliance on a light and an 
influence from above, which are promised 
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to the humble imiuirer, — a light whiek 
will conduct to the truth, — and an influ- 
ence which will fix that truth as a ruling 
principle in the whole economy of the 
heart. It is the part of a regulated mind, 
not only to know the truths, but to know 
the grounds on which they are believed to 
bti true, — " to be able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in you." When the great 
elementa of the Oliristian faith are thus 
studied in a manner adapted to their su- 
preme importance, they are found to rest 
upon a chain of evidence which fulls upoB 
the mind with irresistible power. Thii 
evidence ie addressed to us as rational and 
responsible beinga, — but its influence de- 
pends upon the attention which is directed 
to it, — and this is a voluntary process of 
the mind which it is the solemn duty of 
every man to perform. That the trutlii 
may exert their due influence upon ttM 
moral condition, they ought thus to be fix- 
ed in the understanding ; — for it is at one 
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tile source of true f;iith, and the lisst anti- 
dote to enthusiasm, that faith be founded 
in knowledge. But that tluB great pur- 
pose may be answered, the attention must 
be devoted not to the evidence alone ;- — it 
must be extended, ^^ith the same anxious 
care, to the doctrines themselves. These 
are presented to the candid inquirer with a 
wondrous force of internal evidence, when 
he perceives their harmony with each other, 
and their adaptation to the actual condi- 
tion of man ; and to a mind thus prepared, 
they soon vindicate their claim to subju- 
gate every emotion of the heart to their 
power, — the power of immutable and eter- 
nal truth. 

(2.) Acting upon these principles, you 
will learn to estimate, aceonling to its real 
value, a display of character which, I fear, 
you may meet with in the intercourse of 
life. This is what I would call the cant of 
infidelity, — ^the affectation of scoffing at sa- 
ei-ed things, by men wlio have never ex- 



aojined the subject, or never with a degreo 
of attention at all adapted to its deep im- 
portance. The conduct of such persons 
not more melancholy in itself, than it is at 
variance with every principle of a regulated 
mind- The following account of the i 
tal condition, in a noted class of French in- 
fidels, ia given by one who knew them well, 
and whose authority is entitled to the ut- 
most confidence. " Vanity hath a greater 
share in their disputes than conscience 
they imiigine that the singularity and bold- 
nesa of the opinions which they maintain 
will give them the reputation of men 
parts ; by degrees they get into a habit of? 
holding impious discourse, and, if their vi^ 
iiity be accompanied by a voluptuous life, 
their progri^ss in that road is the swifb- 
er. . . . . They have made no deep 
examination ; they have learnt some few 
objections which they are perpetually mak- 
ing a noise with ; they speak from a prin- 
ciple of oatentation, and give themselves tho 
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lie in the time of danger,'""— Sucli is infi- 
delity as described by one who had ample 
opportunity of knowing it ; and such will it 
in general be found to b«, I will not ven- 
ture to maintain, that it is impossible to 
find a man who has arrived at this conclu- 
sion, after an extent of examination adapts 
ed to the supreme importance of the sub- 
ject, but r hesitate not to assert that it will 
be exceedingly difficult ; — and I believe it 
may be confidently stated as a fact, that 
calm and serious inquiry lias almost invari- 
ably ended in conviction. 

in. But I must leave this deeply impor- 
tant subject, and hasten to offer a very few 
remarks on the third of the topics to which 
I have alluded, — the influence of a regu- 
lated mind on the moral emotions of the 
heart. In these consists the highest state of 
man, — his soundness as a moral being ; and 
there flow from them by direct and natural 
* Baytii'a Dictionuy. 



8t.-quencG, all those affeutions and motives 
of action which guide hia conduct to bis 
fellow-men, — and those nobler emotions 
still which raise the feeble and finite being 
to Him the infinite and eternal. In the 
culture of these are involved not only the 
chief dignity of our nature, and our pros- 
pects a« moral and responsible beings, — 
but also, in an eiual degree, our present 
Gound and solid happiness. They consti- 
tute that true wisdom, of which we are en- 
titled to aay, on the best of all authority, 
" her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace." 

Here we are reminded of that remarka- 
ble principle wliioh pervades the whole eco- 
'Hoaiy of the mind,— the intimate relation 
which exists between the moral eraotiona, 
»Tid intellectual processes over whioh we 
have a direct and absolute control. Ah 
moral and responsible beiiigB, the power 
by wliioh we are acted upon is truth. But 
all truth must first be presented to the uiH 
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durstandiiig, — and being, by an appropriate 
process of examination, received into the 
mind, it is then, by a voluntary esercise of 
attention and reflection, to be applied in 
in such a manner as to produce its proper 
influence on the moral emotions of the 
heart. It is thus that a beautiful har- 
mony and consistency pervade the whole 
economy of the mind, eminently worthy of 
Him who made it ; — and it is thus that a 
solemn responsibility attaches to ourselves, 
in regard to those emotions of the heart 
over which we have not a direct control. 
It 18 precisely the same principle to which 
1 have already referred, respecting the 
responsibility of man for .his belief. He 
cannot believe as he wills, by any direct 
effort of his mind ; — yet a deep responsi- 
bility attaches to him in the formation 
of his opinions : And he cannot call forth 
at his bidding the moral emotions of the 
heart; but the deepest giiilt may be in- 
volved in the absence of them ; because, by 



an established economy of his mind, they 
arise out of processes of the understanding, 
over which he has an absolute power, ap- 
plied to truths which, under a higher influ- 
ence, are calculated to exert a direct con- 
trol over the moral emotions of the heart. 
This part of the mental constitution is wor- 
thy of the deepest attention of every one, 
who appreciates that mast essential of all 
pursuits, the culture of the moral feelings. 
It ia by means of it that truth, which is re- 
ceived by a process of the understanding, 
ia made to exert its power in controUing 
the tempests of the heart. It is by means 
of it that we can invite and cherish mental 
images and trains of thought, which tend 
directly to the highest purposes of our mo- 
ral culture ; — -and can banish those which 
have an opposite tendency, as enemies 
which would poison the springs of moral 
health, and peri! the safety of the moral 

And what are the truths which, under a 
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siijireme influence, our intellectual nature 
is thus to use as the engines of a power to 
control and regulate the emotions of the 
heart. They are those which refer to the 
attributes of God, — and oiir relation to him 
as the creatures of his hand, moral, respon- 
sible, and immortal. They rest upon evi- 
dence so extensive aniJ so varied, that its 
authority will be best appreciated by those 
who have made the greatest attainments 
in the laws of rigid inquiry. This evidence 
is above us, and within us, and around us. 
Every step that we take, amid the wonders 
of creation without, leads us to new dis- 
coveries of the power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of Him who called them into b(^ 
ing by his word, and maintains them all in 
undoviating harmony. When we tarn our 
attention within, we read in the moral im- 
pressions of our own minds, or, in other 
words, in the light of conscience, his attri- 
butes of holiness, and justice, and truth. 
And, meeting with difScuHies in the book 
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of natural religion, we have only to turn to 
the page of revelation, where ali these dif- 
Kciiltiea are removed, and the divrne char- 
acter 18 displayed with a harmony and con- 
sistency which carry conviction to yvery 
candid mind, "We find there disclosed the 
wondrous provision wliich has been made 
by infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy, for 
the restoratimi of man from hie state of 
moral ruin, — and a power adapted to his 
moral weakness, — -and a light to ehine 
upon his moral darknes9,~-and a oode of 
ethics more high, more pure, and more ex- 
tensive far, than ever was contemplated by 
the wisest of men. The whole is supported 
by a weight of evidence which fixes itself 
upon the mind with irresistible power, — 
and, with a tone of authority, it colls our 
attention to all the responsibilities of life, 
and all the realities of a life which is to 

^iuoh are the truths, which, as moral 
causes, are calculated to act upon the 
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mind, and thus to control and regulate our 
emotions, and our whole character, as mo- 
ral and responsible beings; — and it is of 
the utmost consequence that we attend to 
the philosophy of that process by which 
tiiey may be made to answer this great 
purpose, and without which it may be en- 
tirely lost to U8, with all its important re- 
sults. This is an exercise of attention and 
reflection, over which every man feels that 
he haa a voluntary control. The truths 
are endowed with certain tendencies which 
are as uniform as the operation of phyaicat 
causes; but their actual eflBciency is closely 
connected with this exercise of the mind 
itself; and it is thus, that, by ignorance, 
or inattention, a man may incur the deep- 
est guilt, in the want of that moral culture, 
the great agents of which are thus present- 
e<l to him, and pressed upon his attention 
us a rational being. Now, the truths to 
which I liave thus referred are usually call- 
ed objects of faith, — and you will often 
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find a distinction made between objects of 
reason and objects of faith,— aa if the lat- 
ter were, in some respect, inferior to the 
former in their evidence and stability. 
But this is entirely without foundation. 
The truths which are the objects of faith 
are properly so called, because they do not 
come under the cognizance of any of our 
senses ; but they ar« as directly addressed 
to the understanding as the moat obvious 
inductions of physical science; and they 
carry a weight of evidence, as direct and 
incontrovertible, to every mind which is 
open to its power. This evidence, indeed, 
is of a different character, but its strength 
and its authority are the same. The truths 
themselves are calculated to engage the 
highest powers of the mind ; and the most 
exalted understanding, that ever dwelt in 
human form, will derive from them a new 
feeling of intellectual vigour and moral 
health, by which it shall wing its way to 
those regions where shine forth in a peou- 
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iiar manner the divine perfections ; and 
shall there prostrate these highest powers 
in devout and humble adoration of him, 
" who was, and who is, and who ia to 
come." This, and nothing less than this, 
is true philosophy ; for it is this alone that 
traces the phenomena of nature to their 
cause ; it is this alone that t.ikes within 
its grasp the whole range of truth, and 
places fairly and deliberately against the 
mere objects of sense, those great realities 
which are the objects of faitli. 

Our highest concern as moral beings, 
therefore, being not with objects of sense, 
but with things future and objects unseen, 
to live, in a certain degree, under the influ- 
ence of these is essentia] to a sound moral 
condition. But this requires an effort of 
the mind of a very peculiar nature. It re- 
quires that we cherish the habit of banish- 
ing for "a time the power of sensible ob- 
jects, and of raising the faculty of concep- 
tion to an immediate contemplation, and 



i-ealizlng impression, of things and events 
whiuh are the objects of faith. It requires 
that wG cultivate the habit of referring 
every act of our life and every element of 
our character to the will of God, — of trea- 
suriug lip ill the mind the principles anil 
maxims of his word, — and of making them 
the subject of contemplation insuchamaii- 
ner, that they may at all timea promptly 
exert their power, both in the regulation of 
the conduct, and the discipline of the heart. 
We have formerly alluded to the numerous 
intervals of disengagement of mind which 
are left to us even in the busieet life, and 
the great importance of having accessible 
subjects of thought to which the mind can 
then be directed in a profitable 
It is in reference to such intervals, that the 
sacred writer describes so beautifully the 
effect produced upon him, when he sought 
refuge in the contemplation of th% Divine 
character, — and the impression which im- 
mediately followed, of a sense of the divine 




protection : " When I remember thee upon 
my beil, and moditate on thoe in the night 
watches, — in the shadow of thy wings wiH 
I rejoice," The most exalted aspirations 
of the poet can ascend to nothing more 
subhme than this, at once pointing to the 
highest elevation to which the finite being 
can aspire to rise,^ — -anil leading to some of 
the most important principles both in in- 
tellectual and moral science. 

Let it then be your study in early life, to 
cultivate that sound condition of the mind, 
by which its powers are not kept in bon- 
dage to the mere objects of sense, but are 
trained to the habit of bringing down upon 
it the habitual influence of the truths which 
are the objects of faith. Amid the co!H- 
eions of active life on which you are about 
to enter, you will soon find yourselves in 
want of a safer guide than can be furnished 
by human wisdom ; — " You will require a 
higher incentive than human praise, — a 
more exalted object thau human ambition, 
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— a principle more fixed fclian humau ho- 
nour."* This object and this principle 
to be found only in a devout and habitual 
aenao of the homage wliich we owe to Hi 
who made ue, and in the habitual deeiru to 
make his word at once the rule of our con- 
duct, and the regulating principle of every 
emotion of theheort. Devote yourselves with 
eager enthusiasm to the high nc^^uirementa 
of science \ hut cultivate also that habit of 
the mind by which science shall continually 
lead you to the eternal cause. And, while 
you are taught to follow the plauet through 
the wondrous regularities of its movements, 
— when you find the comet, after being lost 
for a century, returning at the appointed 
period from the solitudes of its eccentric 
orbit, — when you extend your view beyond 
the system in which we move, and penetrate 
into that fii'ld in which ten thousand other 
systems revolve around ten thousand other 

• Lord Stanlej'B Recturial Acldi-ens nt Glasgow, — 
iiew'B{iB]ier report. 
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euQS in ceaaelesa harinony, — Oh rest not io 
a cold reoognition of the facts, but take 
one step, and say, — " These are thy won- 
drous works, — thyself how wondrous :"— 
And reat not here, but take yet another 
step, and recognise this Being as the witness 
of all your conduct, — as the witness even of 
the moral condition of the heart : — Seek af- 
ter purity of character, for you cannot go 
where you are not followed by that eye ; 
aspire after purity of heairt, for that eye ex- 
tendeth even there. — And, feeling your 
inability for this mighty undertaking, seek 
continually a power from God, — a power 
which he alone can give, a power adapted 
to your utmost want, and which is promised 
to every one that asks it. In your pro- 
gress through life, indeed, you will not fail 
to meet with those by whom this momen- 
tous truth is treated with derision, as the 
vision of fanaticism, unworthy of a philoso- 
phical mind. But never allow yourselves 
to be imposed upon by names ; and never 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS. 



" Finally, bralhreti, whatsoever things Me true, what- 
soever Ihinga are honest, whatsoever things are jiut, what, 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
eoever things are or good report ; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things." — Pdi- 



When a man's attention is directed to tlie solemn 
inquiry, what is his moral condition in the sjglit of 
(rod, he cannot fail to perceive that the answer is 
c-hieflyto be sought for in the discipline of themind. 
His external conduct is the only teat by which his 
character can be estimated by bis fetlow-men ; but 
this, it is obvious, may be guided by motives and 
principles of a very inl'erior or even selfish descrip- 
tion, principles which would not bear the inspection 
of man, far less the scrutiny of Him wlio cannot 
be deceived by external appearance, but whose 
eye looketh directly into the he«rt. This import- 
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ant consideration is brought before us in the most 
forcible manner in various parts of Scripture ; and 
the solemn truth is impressed upon our serious 
attention, that a man may hold a fair and respect- 
able character in the estimation of men, while he 
is in a state of moral degradation in the eye of 
God. 

Whenever this subject is referred to in Scripture, 
accordingly, we find the condition of the heart 
viewed as of equal importance with a man's con- 
duct and character in life, or even brought forward 
as holding a more essential place in determining 
his condition as a moral being. "Keep thy heart 
with all diligence," says one of the inspired wri- 
ters, " for out of it are the issues of life." " Let 
the wicked forsake his way," says another, " and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord." When the Psalmist, again, 
prays the Eternal One to scrutinise most rigidly 
his moral condition, it is by saying, " Search me, 
O God, and know my heart ; try me, and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting." And in 
another passage by the same writer, the discipline 
of the heart is placed upon a level with those great 
principles of veracity and justice, the least infringe- 
ment of which exposes a man to the unanimous 
condemnation of his fellow-men. "Who shall as- 



cend into the hiti of the Lord, and who shall stand 
in his holy place; he that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lilted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully." Blessed," says 
our Lord himself, "are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God."' 

In all these passages of Scripture, and many 
others of similar import, there is distinctly and 
fully recognised the important principle, that we 
liave a power over the succession of our thotighls, 
and the subjects to which ihey are directed. A 
deep and solemn responsibility thus arises, re- 
specting the government of the mind; and to every 
line who feels, as he ought, this responsibility, it is 
of the greatest consequence to keep in view in 
what the voluntary power over the mind consists, 
iknd what are the principles on which it ought to 
be exercised by every rational being. Without this, 
a man may be lamenting defects in his mental con- 
dition, which refer to emotions over which he has 
no direct control, and may thus waste himself in 
useless regrets, instead of directing his earnest 
I efforts to those mental processes, and those (mints 
of mental discipline, over which he can really 
exert a power. He may be lamenting his want 
I of tJiilh and confidence in God, of love to him, of I 

I submission to his will, and delight in liis service, 
I while he is neglecting that diligent and habitnal , 
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le tlioug-Iits to the charactel', 
wiirks, and the will oi' God, front which, under the 
|)OWL'r of the Holy Spirit, these emotions naturally 
Bpring. 

On thia important subject, a beautiful haimony 
pervades the economy of the mind. The emotions 
of the heart, properly so called, are mental toiidi- 
tions over which we ha.ve not a direct power; we 
cannot call them forth at our will, however much 
we may desire to eiiperience them, and however 
much we may feel, that in tlieiu really consists 
the healthy condition of the soul. But theee 
emotions are called into action by certain truths, 
when these truths have acquired that established, 
place, which then nature demands, in the economy 
of the mind ; that i!>, »heu tl ey have been the 
subjects of steady attention and serious reflecIioDi 
adapted to their supreme miportance. Now, thi^i 
is a process of the underatondmg over which every 
man feels that he has a power. He can direct, 
his thoughts to any siihje(.t he wills, — can keep, 
them directed to it lor su(.h a period as he 
pleases, and Hithdrsn them at his will. He liai 
within his reatli the mtans ofaccjuiring the know- 
leiige of those truths, which, aaa moral and respon<. 
Sble being, most of all concern him; and he ha» 
he |iower to make these truths the subject of that 
•ulm attention and serious rejection, nhiili may 
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to their natural and legitimate inHucnce OVer 
die economy of tbe heart. In these great fon- 
cerns, also, he is encouraj;ed to look for the mighty 
Sjiiritofall truth, — -who alone has power to purify 
the heart, and to produce a condition of the moral 
systL'm, which dtfTuses itself, by inseparable con- 
sequence, over tile whole character and conduct. 
It is thus tliat, according to the atatement of Scrip- 
lure, "out of the heart are the issues of life;" and 
it is thus alone thai the character can be framed 
and regulated in a manner worthy of a moral 
being. When a man's atltntion is directed only 
to his conduct in life, he probably louks inagreal 
measure to the approbation of men ; that cul- 
ture of the character, which has respect to (lie 
approbation of God, mutt have its origin in the 

Such, ina striking manner, was the experience of 
tliL' Psalmist, whose mind had thus been disciplined 
U) an habitual contemplation uf the character and 
the will of Gud. " O Iiuw t love thy law, it is my 
meditation all the day." "Thy word have 1 hid 
in my heart, tluit I might not sin against thee." 
"When I remember thee upon my l»ed, and medi- 
tate on thee in tlie night watches, — in the shadow 
of thy wings will I rejoice." And it was by such 
a process of tlie understanding, directing his 
tliuughts to lliis highest of all subjectf, Ihdt he 
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eitperJencetl those wondrous effects of llie truth 
on the whole economy both of his understanding 
and his heart, which he has ciesLTibed in a man- 
ner so striking and so comprehensive ( " The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the sold ; the 
tesliniony of the Lord ia sure, making wise the 
simple: the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart ; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes." 

From this view of the snhject, we must perceive 
the deep and important influence which is exer- 
cised over our condition by the government of the 
thoughts. It, in fact, Ilea at the foimdation of the 
whole character, both intellectual and moral; and 
the man who would apply himself to this high pur- 
suit with an attention ad^ijuate to its supreme im- 
portance, must begin by a diligent exercise of the 
power which he feels that he possesses over thcciir- 
rent of his thoughts, and a careful selection of 
the subjects to which they are habitually directed. 
The lending defects which attach to individnals on 
this great subject, are probably referable to three 
heads. 

L An absolute engrossment of the mind with 
things in themselves valuable and important, but 
of a temporal or external character, — whether the 
details of business, or the pursuits of science ; while 
no leisure is left, and no inclination cherished, for 
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those grcal inquiries which relate to a man's own 
moral uonditJon, or to the eupreme importance of 
lutiire and eternal things. 

II. A habit of listless vacuity or inactivity of 
miixl, wiiicli leads it to be engrossed by absolute 
triQes, and prevents it from applying itself to any 
subject with energy or interest. 

III. A habit of dwelling in a world of imagi- 
nation, amid visions of fancy and waking dreamsi 
which Occupy the mind in all those intervals in 
which it can escape from the necessary engage- 
ments of life, to the exeiuBiim of those various ob- 
jects at' high importance to which sui^h intervals 
ought 1(1 be devoted. 

For tbe correction of such ment»l habits as 
thosu, there are two lending objects to which tlie 
attention ought to be caretiillyand steadily direct- 
ed. Thujirsl is, lo control and regulate the cur- 
rent of the [hnughts, 30 as to cultivate the habit of 
having ihem steadily and continuously directed lo 
subjects of adequate importance. Wi; thus con- 
tend equally against the two great evils of listless 
trivolity and vacuity of mind on the one hand, — 
and on tlie other, of having the mind occupied 
with visions of the fancy entirely unworihy of its 
high destiny. This control of the thoughts, in- 
deed, requires an effort, and to those who have 

ig ne^jlected it, tlie effort at first is great. Uul 
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it becomes easier tlie longer it is pursued, uH 

it is gradually fixed into u habit,>^the iovtUuftUi 
habit of a disciplined mind. For promoting tl 
cultivation of tliia habit, the second great objec 
to which I have referred is, to have always in view 
or, ir I may use auch an expression, within rtiaci 
subjects of ttiought of adequate importance, I 
which Ihe mind may readily and easily betake it 
self in all intervals of disengagement from the no 
cesaary avocations of Eii'e. To one ivho feels thri 
deep importance of the subject, and is anniouB tl 
pursue this course of mental discipline, the great 
difficulty that presents itself is, m 6x upon a plan 
for doing so, with a projier choice of siihjecM 
of reflection, and a proper distribution of then^ 
BO that tlie mind may be duly occupied, and yet not 
engrossed with any one subject to the exclusion oC 
others that may be of equal value. Now, i 
sacred Scriptures, along with numerous exhorta- 
tions to this regulation of the thoughLs, we have 
various and most important instructions in regard 
to the manner of conducting it, and the subjects of 
high importance to which the thoughts ought to bfi ■ 
directed as their chief and highest object ol'serioua 
attention. The passage before us contains a beau- 
tiful code of rules for this purpose; opening up a 
wide and comprehensive field tor mental exercise' 
of the highest and noblest kind, while 



time, the various subjecta are bo placed before ns, 
as to point out tlieir relation to each otiier, atiil 
the degree and order in nbicli Clie mind ought lo 
be directed to each of them. 

I. The first of these objects to which we are ex- 
horted to direct the serious attention of the mind, 
is Truth; — "Think on whatsoever things are (rtie." 
The operation of the mind in regard to truth is two- 
fold. The first is to acquire a knowledge of the 
truths, and to examine the evidence on which we 
are to receive them. In respect lo those great 
truths which concern our relation to God, this 
leads us to a diligent study of the word of God, as 
well as of his works, — and a care and diligence to 
examine what opinions we have Ibrmed on this 
supreme iniguiry, and on nhat grounds we have 
furmed them ; what are the objects of belief which 
we have received as true, and why we have done 
so. Having, by such a careful exercise of the 
powers of attention and Judgment, acquired a 
knowledge and a conviction of the truths, the next 
exercise of the mind is, to make them subjects of 
thought in such a manner, that they may produce 
their proper inHuenec on the moral condition. 
Now, there may be much IcnoH ledge of truth, and 
much careful study of evidence, while tliix great 
mental exercise is neglected ; and the moat im- 
portant truths may tlius be received as niatiera of 
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cold antl barren sjieculaliDn, yielding no resulUf: 
and exertJDg no influence over ilie character, 
is against tliia menial condition that the Gxliart&- 
lion of the aposile seems to be directed, callia^ 
upon UB not only to know the triithE, — but to a 
them subjects of thought and reflection, so thd 
they may 6s their influence on the moral economj 
of the mind. Do we believe it to be a truth, thai 
we are every moment exposed to llie inspection 01 
a being of infinite perfection, ond infinite purity 
from whose all-seeing eye nothing can cover 
and lo whom even the thoughts of the heart i 
the whole moral condition within are constat)^ 
open; if we make this solemn truth the subjectq 
frequent and serious tliought, what influence miu 
it not produce upon the discipline of the heart, an 
the whole of our conduct in every relation of lift 
No man can put away from him the truthi that i 
day is fast approaching when lie must lie down ii 
the grave ; but it is also a truth, ihal another iI 
will come with equal certainty, when, at the voia 
of the Eternal One, the graves shall yield upd 
dead, and those who have slept in death shall ariHt 
to judgment. Did we think of this truth with i 
seriousness in any degree adapted to its solmU 
interest, and make the reflection a Ireqiient 
habitual exercise of the mind, it could nut ft 
act upon every rational man with a jiowcr whid 
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would be irresistible. It could not fail to make 
a I'eel the value of the soul which is to live for 
ever ; and to force upon him the Imbitual convic- 
, how trivml in importaace are the highest 
i of time, and hoic big tv-itli momentouB 
interest are the concerns of eternity. 

The exercise of a regulated mind in thinking 
on such truths as these, is something widely differ- 
ent from a simple acknowledgment of them as a. 
part of our belief, with whatever sincerity this may 
be made. It is to place them before us by that re- 
alizing act of the mind, by which things future and 
things imseen are invested with the power of ac- 
tual and present existence. It is by an act of ima- 
gination or conception to represent to ourselves the 
actual and dread solemnities of tlie day, when the 
last trumpet shall sound, and tliose who have so 
long slept in death shall come forth together as 
living men, and stand before God. It is to realize 
the a])|>earance of the great while throne, and him 
who shall sit upon it, from whose lace the earth 
and tile heavens shall flee away. It is to place our- 
selves before him in the attitude of those who are 
to render their account, — to suppose the question 
put to us, — and to ask ourselves seriously what 
-we shall answer. It is to represent our whole mo- 
ral history, — and all the secrets t>\' our hearts, then 
disclosed, and conscience awaking, with all iU. 



power to condemn, independently of the srntcni 
of tlie Omniscient Judge. Sucli is llie eserci« 
a disciplined mind in reference to raoiuenloutf 
truths like these ; and such is the mental proceM 
which is really sulred to our condition as mora) 
beinga. When we thus place the great reatltiet 
of things future and unseen, against the lying va< 
nities of life, and against the empty visions of s 
friwolouB mind, — this is to meet the spirit of the 
apostle's exhortation, " to think on whatsoevef 
things are true-" 

To a, mind which has been di«ci))jined to thi 
sound and healthy exercise of its [Mwer, wide is' 
the field of truth in which it may have occupation^ 
at once the most instructive and the most interenl- 
ing. From the planet revolving in its appointed 
orbit, to the economy of the insect that flutters in 
the sunbeam, it will find matter for studying 
renewed adoration and wonder, ihe ptTli'ctio. 
Him of whom they ititness. In the course of Pro- 
vidence it will trace ihe workings of Ihe 
Almighty wisdon) and power; and the moral at- 
tributes of his character will be contemplated with 
still higher feelings of adoration, as they are 
played in the economy of redemption through 
"God manifest in the flesh." But the exercise 
of such a mind in regard to the eternal in< 

Hiiib(« One, hae effects of s more perwnmt 
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kind, and bearing directly upon its own moral con- 
dition. It leads a. man to place himself as in the 
constant and immediate presence of Gad, and to 
feel that his whole conduct in life, and ttie most 
secret desires, motives, and imaginations of the 
heart, are at all times open to Divine inspection. It 
thus impresses upon him the important inquiry, 
whether his condition within will bear the scrutiny 
of that eye. In every decision of life, it leads him 
to inquire what will be pleasing to God; and 
feeling continually his own weakness and his lia- 
bility to err, it leads him to look habitually for 
Divine direction, and Divine strength, to carry him 
through all the dangers and ilif}icu)tieaoriife,andto 
prepare and purify him for the life which is to come. 
There are still other mental exercises by which 
we may be profitably occupied in thinking on 
things that are true. There is a restless, active 
faculty of the mind, which Is ever on the wing, 
ranging from scene to scene, often with little re- 
straint from reason or truth. To what important 
purposes might this faculty be applied, were 
it sternly trained to confine its excursions to 
" things which are true." By means of it we 
might convey (mrselves back to the ancient king- 
dom of Judea,and place ourselves in actual com- 
panionship with the meek und lowly Jesus. We 
ight listen to his instructions, and hear him talk 



bv ibe way, till our he&rts burned within ns. W* 
might Bceomjiaiiy him Lliruiigh his imwErariid 
course of devoted benevolence and kiiitlnesa. till 
we fell ourselves constrained to rollow his slepii 
We might attend him to Calvary, and witness lite 
ftccomiilisliBientoi'that triiimpli by which heaba- 
lislied death, and brouglit in everlasting righteouSr 
ness. We might be early at the sepulchre, and 
bear the angel proclaim the wondrous tidings, " bti 
is not here; he is risen, as he said; come, see the 
place where the Lord lay." We might follow him 
farther still. We might enter, in exalted concej*- 
lion, even into the upper Minctuary, and present' 
ourselves among the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand uf the redeemed who are around the throne) 
and join in their triumpliant soug, " worthy is the 
I>amb that was sl^n," till earth and all its con- 
cerns vanished from our view. Oh I what a power 
might be produced upon all our steps on earth 1>y 
soch exercises as theses — what an influence might 
the mind bring down upon itself, were it thus dis- 
ciplined to the liabit of "thinking on whatsoever 
things are true." 

Such is a slight and imperfect outline of the 
nature of those sulijecls of tlionght to which tlie 
apostle exhorts us to direct the mind. The exhor- 
tation ib of a most cumprthensive character. It is 
calculated to occupy the mind with high and ini- 
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tit>i>tftnt truths, to the exctiision of those frivolous 
fnlliei^ and vain inia^'matians whicli are »o ready to 
fill that dark chamber of imagery of which every 
one is conacioiis who looks within. It is calculated 
to rouse to active and serious thought the dead and 
dormant feelings of those whose mitids have never 
been disciplined tothehabit ofthinking on any sub- 
ject with intense attention ; and, iarther, there is 
a peculiar and comprehensive power in the term, 
" whatsoever things." This reminds us not only 
to be carefiil to have the mind occupied with truth, 
but to have it directed with suitable care to 
all the truths which demand our attention as 
immortal beings. There is also a pecuhar force 
in the expression "think on these things;" — for 
the word which is translated tkitik, has in the ori- 
ginal a most comprehensive import. It means, not 
simply to think, in the ordinary ncceptatlnn of the 
term, on the ntatters which are the subjects of 
thought; but to consider them, — to judge of them, 
— to reason upon them, — and draw conclusions 
Irom them. The expression thus implies a con- 
tinued and intense application of the mind to the 
triidiB, so that we may deduce from them all the 
coiiclusiims ami principles which tliey are calcu- 
lated to yield as matters of faith, and all that in- 
fluence which they are Fitted to produce upon 
the emotions of the heart, and the whole couduct 
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conscquenceB and tendencies Co ourselves as tnijral 
beings. Tims, in our Lord's pariilile of the 
the seetl wJiieli fell into good ground and brought 
Ibrtli abundant truit, is said to represent a man vibo 
receives the truth into an huneat and goud heart ; 
tiiat is, a luind disposed (.'artfully to meditate on 
the truths so received, and sincerely desirous of 
carrying them into all the effects which tliey ought 
to produce upon the character and conduct. Such 
is the discipline ol' a mind, which " brings forth 
fruit with patience." Whoever looks seriously into 
ilie processes of his own mind, will be compelled 
to acknowledge how prone we are to neglect this 
moat important part of menial discijtllne. We turn 
our attention to truths) — we study their evidence, 
and take them as a part of our creed ; — we learn 
to argue in their defence, and to detect with cri- 
Cica! precision sophistries which are opposed to 
ihera ; — but how much and how often do we fiiil 
in the more important exercise of pressing home 
the truths in all their bearings upon ourselves. 
How do we fail in pressing the solemn inquiry, — 
if these tilings are indeed true, what manner of 
persons ought we to be,— -and are we, in the con- 
dilioii of our hearts and the whole of our conduct 
in life, such as becometh those who really believe 
them. Do I think of the solemn truths which 
relate lo the chorsctei' of Uud, — and liis all-seeing 
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upon me ; — then wlmt tntliielKft 
liath this conslderution upon my moral tiielings. 
Da I think of a coming jucigment, and that, strip* 
pelt of all disguise, I must bear my pnrt in the 
dread solemnities cil' that day, linw seriously and 
iiow freijiiently do I ask: myaell', — how shall I ap- 
pear. A devout and habitual inquiry of this de^ 
scription seems to constitute that honesty of mind 
which the apostle here enjoins; — and he then goes 
on in a very striking manner to impress tlie 
siJerution of those leading points of char 
which ought to be the habitual aim of every one 
whoi« mind has been thus disciplined. These a 
referred to lour heads, — justice, pnrity, benevol- 
ence, and a kind consideration for the leelings of 
other nien,^-." whatsoever things ore just, wbat- 
MKver things are pure, wimtsuever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, think 
on these tilings." 

III. The exhortation to think on whatsoever 
th'mgi saejmt, leads a man to an anxious consider- 
ation uf the various duties which he owes to other 
men in every relation of life. It direcis hire, 
the first place, to the obligations of justice and a 
tegrity, in every kind of transaction in which the 
iniere^tsofothers are concerned; and it goes much 
I'ltriher than this, extending to a variety ol'cii 

tees, which may atlect other men in their clia- 



racter, tlieir feelings, or tlie estimatiuii in which 
th<;y are liel<J by those around tUtai. But theex- 
liortation goes farther etil], and ieada a nimi not 
only to attend to the strict require men tx ol' justice, 
when particular cases are strongly brought before 
him ; but he is to " think on these things ;" — he is 
anxiously to inquire what are the iluties which he 
owes to the various individuals with whom his situ* 
ation brings him into relation, — and whether he is 
discharging them in a manner which will bear the 
. dread scrutiny of a Judge of unerring purity and 
justice. He who carefully and seriously thinlcs on 
whatsoever things are just, will thus rigidly ques- 
tion himself what are the duties which pertain lo 
his particular situation, and how be is discliarging 
them; — what are liis duties as a parent, — as a 
child, — as a master, — as a servant, — as a snbject, 
— as a neighbour, — as a friend, — asaperson hold- 
ing some situution of public responsibility, — or as 
possessed of wealth, acquirements, talents, or in- 
fluence, which give him the means of useful- 
ness. In all such relations, what degree of seri- 
ous attention is he directing to the sacred trust 
which is reposed in him. Is he careiiilly employ- 
ing his wealth, his talents, his influence, for the 
glory of God and the good of men. Or witliout 
any imputation on liis character for actual inte- 
grity and justice, is he wasting his days in a course 
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ofliniesa indolence, scltish indulgencei or trivn- 
louB occupation, far beneath his high dfstiny as a 
moral being. It is easy for a man thus to sit down 
in a kind of reapeclnbie indifference andself-in. 
dulgence, without any Buch breach »!' Lis duty U 
others as may challenge the notice of liis Tellow- 
cnen. But a new Held ie opened to bis view, when, 
placing himsell' in the imineiliate presence of God) 
and in the light of an eternal day, he views liie 
varions duties, responsibilities, and means of use- 
fulness, and with a deep sense of the acconnt he 
has to render to Him who searches the heart, de- 
votes himself to the high requirement of thinking 
"on whatsoever things are just." 

IV. .^part entirely from the duties which be- 
long to every man in the various relations of Ijle, 
there is a class of responsibililies of the most so- . 
lenin kind, which pertain more immediately to 
himself. These relate to bis own nwral condi- 
tion in the sight of Him who is not deceived by ex- 
ternal nppearance, but who rigidly tries the motivet 
and principles within, and rigidly scrutiniKes the 
condition of the heart. Ttie apostle gives its full 
weight to this imjiortaiil consideration, when he 
calls upon us to " think on whatsoever thjnga are 
]iur«." While the Ibrmer part of his enhurtatiun 
leads us to the duties winch we owe to our fellow- 
men, this dirvcts us in a more especial niimner to 
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the relation in which we stand to God. It inctiides 
a. wide and extensive class of the moral responsibi- 
lities of the inner man. It embraces many quali- 
ties of character of which human judgment takes 
no cognizance, but which are open to the inspec- 
tion of Him who seeth in secret. It extends to 
the condition of the heart, — to the motives of 
the conduct, — the direction of the desires and 
affections of the mind, — and to the trains which 
chiefly occupy the thoughts, when intervals of lei- 
sure set them free from the necessary engagements 
of life. Are these such as will bear the inspection 
of a being of infinite purify: Or is there not in 
that chamber of imagery, much, very much, which 
no man would like to be exposed to the view of 
his fellow-men. If so, does not the impression 
transfix him with awe, when he remembers that it 
is all exposed to the eye of Ciod. Whatever may 
be the position which he holds in the estimation 
of men, how can a man live on in calm indiffer- 
ence, when he feels that the discipline ofhismind 
In far from God; — and how can he foil to perceive, 
that, if he wishes to know his real moral aspect in 
the sight of the Eternal One, lie has only to look 
calmly and seriously within. And how can he 
fail to estimate the weight and the importance 
of the apostle's exhortation, and to feel the e 
tent of the truth which it conveys, — that there c. 
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be no purity in the sight or Gnd, unless tlie h«l»- 
tiial aim and desire of the heart he, to " 
wimtsoever tilings are pure." 

Now, it is alnays to be born in mind, that th^ 
whole of the important exhortation v 
coQsideririg, recognisea the great principle of ou^ 
mental constitution, by which we can exert a di^ 
reet control over the thoughts. Every one fea 
that he has this power, however much he may at 
gleet its exercise. In various parts of Scripttu 
there is impressed upon us in the strongest mannerj 
the deep responsibility which attaches to the dm 
culture of tliis voluntary power, and how much ij 
ties at the foundation of a sound moral condition 
We are taught to keep the heart with all diligeocfij 
because out of it are tlie issues of lite. Whil( 
the wicked is called upon to Ibrsak.; his way, th< 
unrighteous man is with equal authority requires 
lo forsake his thoughts, — implying 
these moral processes is under our 
as the other. And we feel that it is so- Howerq 
much the mind may be disposed to fly off* ii 
trains of vanity, from neglect of a sound menta 
culture, we Ice! that we can curb it in its career oi 
folly, and bind it down to objects and trdns c 
thniightniorewonhyof its high desiiny. Wekuo« 
indeed, that this requires an effort, and that whc 
the effort is withdrawn, iht mind again either sinl(| 




o liatlessness, or wanders off into some train of 
thought which fomier lmbi<s have rendered more 
congenial. But such habits have arisen I'roin a 
neglect of the due culture of this important 
power which n-e possess over the mind ; and the 
same principle leads us to the process by which 
the habits are to be coirecled,— habits which 
are so destructive of the health of the mind. 
This consists in having at all times ready to be 
brought before it objects of thought which are 
really deserving of its powers; — and of culti- 
vating the habit of iiaving the thoughts directed 
to them with a steady and continued attention. 
Such objects are to be tound with Utile difficulty 
in the works, the word, and the perfections of 
God ; and a special power irom Heaven is pro- 
mised to every one who feels the supreme im- 
portance of this great undertaking, and who 
seeks this power to conduct him lo its accom- 
plishment. But while we habitually look for this 
power as essential to our success in tliis high de- 
sign, let us beware of imagining that we may eil 
Btill in indolence and await its coming. Let us 
study diligently the direct control which we have 
over the processes of the mind ; let us observe how 
we can banish all images and trains of thought 
which arc unworthy of a sound mental condition, 
and invite and chcrisli such as are of an opposite 
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tendency ; and the conviction will be forcej npon 
every ralional man, that his solemn resjionsibility 
ta fully in accordance with the actual power wiiicli 
he possesses over the processes of the mtnd, when 
as the great test of hia moral condition within, he is 
called upon to"thiok on whatsoever things are pure." 

V. The last part of the exhortation leads us to 
think on whatsoever things are lovely, ami what- 
soever things are of f/ofW^rgror^ Without entering 
ujKtn any minute analysis of the different qiialitiei 
expressed by these two terms, it is evident that 
they are meant to direct m to all those attribute* 
of Christian character and conduct, by which a 
devoted servant of Christ may make his light shine 
before men, and compel them to glorify his Father 
who is in heaven. Thty lead us to all ihose gentle 
and amiable qualities which become the disciples 
of the meek and lowly Jesus ; — to that spirit which 
delights in doing good, even to the evil and un- 
tliankful, and anxiously seeks out for itself oppoi^ 
(unities in which this disposition may be gratifipcL 
They include all those qualities of the temper, ch»- 
nieter, and conduct, which recommend ihetnselve* 
to men of every class and of every name,^ — aH 
that is meek and lowly, — gentle and easy to be 
entreated, — full of mercy and of good fruits, wiih- 

1 partiality and without hypocrisy. They in- 
clude the fruits of the Spiril, which are love, jo^ 
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peace, long-suHering, meekness, gentleness, pa- 
tience. Tliey extend to the forgiveness of injuries, 
and to all the exevcisea oF that charity nhich Buf- 
ti;reth long and is kind> Such qualities are of 
ffood report among men; there is no despitsing or 
perverting them ; and they forte upon all, the 
coDvietion of what a different scene the world 
would pi'esent, were the conduct of the mass of 
mankind regulated by the high principle of Chris- 
tian kindness. 

Now, in regard to all these attributes of charac- 
ter and conduct, the exhortation does not merely 
require us to practise them when we are placed in 
circumstanees which direct! y call upon us to do so ; 
but we are to go in search of the circumstances ; 
we are to " think on these things." We are dili- 
gently to enquire where there is any virtue, where 
there is any praise ; who within our reach are in 
want of our kindness, and in what manner we can 
best consult their comfort, and relieve their dis- 
tresses. Are there, within the sphere of our influ- 
ence, th(Be over whom we might exercise a power 
in rescuing them from ignorance, frivolity, or vice, 
— those whom we might be instrumental in lead- 
ing to serious thought on cbe subjects which con- 
cern their eternal peace. Are there those to whom 
we ought to exercise forbearance or forgiveness ; 
or tliose among whom we might act tlie part of 
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peace- mnkers. 
the widows in 
notice reached 
the destitute, 
us thinlc of thei 
till we 



Have we heard urtlie tktlierlesa ot 
their alHiction ; has the slightest 
IS of the bereaved, the lietpleaS) or 
Let us think on tht 
- wants, tlieir sufferings, and their 
make these feelings in some mea* 
sure our own. Let us not wait for the call of im' 
portnnity, but under the infiiience of these feelingB 
hasten to their aid, coveting earnestly the hi 
design of entering the abodes of sorrow and aiifler- 
ing as messengers of mercy. Such was be wha 
humbled himself, and became a man 
and such it becomes hia disciples to be. He hat 
left us an example that we should Ibilow h 
and he watches with a Jealous eye how w 
him. Splendid deeds of public usefulness are nutb 
required for meeting his notice, — but acts of kind'* 
ncss, done in a spirit of devotedness towards hin 
self, to the weakest, the meanest, the liuniblest of 
his people ; " for verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of theses 
ye have done unto mc." 

The whole of this important subject particular!; 
deserves the serious attention of the young. Tbol 
regulation of the thoughts which is so essential to- 
a sound moral condition, is in a remurbable degretf 
under the influence of hnbit ; and the i 
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vhich tills habit m (.-ultivated in early \iCt exerte * 
deep and vital influence over the wliole character. 
Study, then, will) anxious care, those processes of 
thought of which you are conscious vvhen you look 
within. Observe how you can, by a. steady efforti 
direct the thoiiglitH to any subject ynu jilease, and 
observe liow, when this effort la withdrann, they 
wander off into f'rivohiies and follies. Remark how 
much time ia oUcn allowed to go to waste, while 
the mind is ehher sunk in listless apathy, or en- 
gru»)Sed by trifles no better thao dreams ; aod how 
it is thus incapacitated or indisposed for those in' 
quiries of inlinite and eternal moment which claim 
its first and highest regard. Submit not thus to lie 
the sport and the victim of every wild delusion that 
litncy frames i but devote yourselves determinedly 
lu the high design of having the processes of 
thought under stern and rigid control. Select 
with care the si^bjects to which they ought to be di- 
rected ; and cultivate the habit of directing them 
to these witli steady and continued attention. The 
practice will become easier the longer it is pur- 
sued; until it becomes the confirmed habit of the 
mind i and It is a habit which will diffuse an in- 
fluence of the most important kind, both on tlie 
tranquillity of the mind iiaelf, and the culture of 
its highest and noblest faculties. This influence 
ill be felt ill reference to every pursuit to which 
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y«ni on direct yo\ir atiention ; but our present ob- 
ject is its bearing upon the higliest of all con- 
cerns, — thai which relates to tlie culture of tlie 
Euul for the life whicit is to come. In tliit view 
of the Eubji^t, there are tito [loints of mental dis> 
cipline to which I wuiilil more particularly direcf 



I. Cultivate the habit of liaving the mind uadeT 
the influence of die things which are not seen. 
Amid the daily enga^-ementEof life, whether occu- 
pied by its buunesii, or distracted by its frivoUtu 
and follies, how remarkably is the mind bound 
down lo ihe power of objects of sense. BnikooW 
ye not that tliere are objecls of another class, 
— solemn realities, certain though unseen, which 
claim your first and highest regard. Know ye 
not there is an eye that never sleeps, which follows 
you through every step of your journey of life, — 
that there is a world unseen, whirh b peopled by 
myriads who have iinislied their eartlily pilgrim- 
age. Know ye not ihat a day is approaching with 
fearful rapidity when all who move in the busy 
scene around you shall be silent in death, — and 
that anoliier day will come with equal certainty, 
when at the voice of the Eternal One Ihe tlead 
shall arise iticorrupiibte, and snuill and great shall 
stand before (iod. And tiiere is a heavenly slate 
where nought that is unclean can enter, whidi is 
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gladdened by the immediate presence of God, and 

where the glorified spirits around tile throne find 
their chief enjoyment in rendering homage to him 
who redeemed them to God by his blood. Are 
there not some whom you loved when on eatlh, 
who have joined that blessed assembly; and do 
your thouglits never follow ihem into the state of 
purity and peace on which they have entered ; do 
you not seek to join ihem in their new and refin- 
ed enjoyments ; and do you not spurn fi'om you 
the earth and all its offered pleasures, while you 
thus, by the wondrous power of faith, reunite your- 
selves to those whom you love. Alas, that the 
mind should be bound down to the slavery of 
objects of sense, when it is endowed with powers 
10 make these great realitii^s its own. Alas, that 
it should grovel amid the dust ofearth, when it can 
thus ascend into the upper sanctuary and into the 
immediate presence of God, — and bring down 
from thence an influence adapted alike to the du- 
ties, the difficulties, and the troubles of life, — 
and a light that shall shine upon every step of 
the path which leads to this everlasting inheri- 
tance. 

Seek then earnestly the high attainment of hav- 
ing the mind thus habitually under the influence 
of unseen and eternal things. Seek to feel all the 
actual realizing impression of the presence ofGod 



—the luIineaB of his cliariuCer, — the pitritjr of hi* 

Uw, — and liU a1l-u.'eiiig eye rnllowing yuu Jn every 
•I«p oriifc. Itttire oil trom ilie tumuli of the world, 
aoii tliink how rapidly life is pusing on, and how 
soon it will be over ; — think on the feelings of tbs 
bed of death ; — think on the dread aotemnily of 
the moment when the innnortal spirit shall return 
to him who gave it ; follow it, by intense Concep> 
tion, beyond thi; boundary whiuh divides time fr<Ha 
eternity i — think on ihe atene which will then burst 
upon its view, — the wondrous disclosoreB oftbU 
fearftil moment, — and the eternity thai lies beyond 
it. Well might the apostle confine himself to 
short and simple exhortation, " think on these 
things ;" — for if they were thought on in a mannec 
in any d^^'ree adequate to Iheir overwhelming i) 
lerest, their effett upon the whole conduct ar 
cliaructer could not lail, — tlie serious inquiry could 
not but promptly fbllow-,-~" What manner of per* 
sons ought we to be." 

II. Cultivate the habit of rigidly inquiring itiia 
your own mural condition. This must be coaai' 
dered ob one of the most essential acquirements of a 
disciplined mind, — as of the most vital importancQ 
to the iieallh of the soul. But it U an exercise for 
which the mind feels litEle ioclination, — which it 
not disposed to press with the closeness which iL 
requires, — and from which, in fact, it would gladlj; 
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escape. It can therefore be accompliahed only 
by determined resolution, under a due sense of 
its eternal moment; by firmly and distinctly put- 
ting certain questions to oikrselves, and by firmly 
and distinctly framing to ourselves the answers. 
What are my leading objects in this lite which is 
hastening to a close, and what influence over them 
have the dread realities of a life which is to come. 
What are the leading motivesof my actions. How 
far are they guided by a desire to promole my own 
enjoyment or advantage, or to procure the appro- 
bation of men; and what instances can I trace in 
which they are guided by a simple impression of 
duly to God, or the power of devotedn ess and love 
to the Redeemer. How am 1 discharging the va- 
rious duties which belong to the particular situation 
in which I am placed; and how am I improving 
the means and opportunities of usefulness which 
that situation aRbrds me; when called to account 
specially and individually f«r each and all of these, 
what shall I answer. What is the moral condition 
I of the heart, — what impression do I perceive there 
I of the presence of God, and u sense of the Saviour's 
I love; — what feeling of the value of the soul, and 
( the realities of an eternal world. — What are the 
chains of images and currents of thought which 
chiefly occupy the mind, and which seem to rise 
most spontaneously there whenever the attention 
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if eet free from the necessary engagements of lifes 
are tliey such as will bear the inspectioa of that 
Being of unspotted purity whose eye traces them 
all j — ore they inclined to rise to tilings above, or 
to be engrossed with the trifles of earth; — are they 
disposed to grasp at things which are 
luxuriate in listless indolence amid 
fancies as wild and as empty as dreams. — What 
evidence do I perceive of a progress in character, 
— of an advancement in lioliness of heart and of 
hfe, — of an increasing preparation for the solemn 
hour when my state of moral discipline shall 
close for ever. What reason have I to believe 
tliat I am at peace with God, an 
hopes for a Kfe which is to come. What fruit 
am I bringing forth to tlie glory of God, — what 
conformity am I acquiring to the example 
Jesus. Am I living to myself, or am I living 
God; am 1 living for time, or am I living foi 
eternity. 

Let such (juestions a& these be firmly and dis- 
tinctly proposed, and let them be firmly and dis- 
tinctly answered. From the momeut that such 
an exercise becomes the calm and established 
habit of the mind, a new train of views and feel- 
ings will arise, to which it was formerly a stran- 
ger, and with a sense of astonishment that they 
o little felt before. The disclosure, indeed. 
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will be fraught with matter for deep Immility and 
self-condemnation I but this is the healthy attitude 
of a soui as it seeks to return to God. A new- 
existence now opens before its reviviiig powers, 
aa it learns to rise above the influence of objeets 
of sense, — as It learns habitually to feel the pres- 
ence and the perfections of God, — and to value the 
rich provisions of his word, and the mighty power 
of prayer. At each step w 
new life, indeed, it feels m 
« righteousness which is no 
of a power which is not in 
the great work of preparing the immortal being 
for a life that is to come. But the mind thus 
aroused to a sense of its moral necessities is met 
by the wondrous adaptations of the gospel of 
peace, and a voice from heaven hails the awaken- 
ing spirit with the tidings of redemptii 
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" Finall)', my brethren, be ettang in the Lord and in the 
power of hia mighl. Put on the wholo armour of God, 
that ye may be able to stand sflainst thenileaof thedeviL 
For we wrestle not against flesh and blood: but against 
principalities, againit powen, agsingt the rulers of the 
darkncea of this world, — BKainst spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Wherefbre take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of Ood, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done at), to Bland. Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
ihc breastplate of tight i?ousd ess: — And your feet shod 
with the preparation of the goapel of poaea : — 4 hove all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the Rery darts of the wicked:— And taha the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of tho Spirit, which ia 
the word of Ood ^—Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perseverance."— Epuesiakr vi. 10— IH. 

Th£ Striking and comprehensive exhortation, con- 
tained in this passage! stands in a connectioo 
wliich gives it intense and peculiar interest. In 
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the early part of the epistle, the inspired writef 
haJ laid before his Ephesian converts, a. brief but 
Iiitninous view of the great provisions of the gos* 
pel of Christ, and he had impressed the value o€ 
the blessings which had been conferred upon 
thetn, as Gentiles, in being admitted to a 
licipalion in this message of mercy. He then 
goes on to deduce from this the solemn obligation 
which was laid upon them, of cultivating a cha- 
racter and conduct becoming the gospel, — a cuii' 
duct which should mark a decided distinction be- 
tween them and the heathen from whom they had 
been separated. With this view he especially 
presses upon them qualities of character which 
had no place in the code of heathen morality, but 
which hold a prominent rank in the high morality 
of the gospel, — lowliness, meekness, and long-suf- 
fering, purity, veracity, kindness, forgiveness, and. 
peace. He warns them against anger, wrath, 
clamour, evil-8|>eaking, and all malice ; — and en- 
treats them to walk in love, — to be kind and 
tender-hearted towards each other,^forgivingone 
another, even as God, for Christ's sake, had for- 
given them. He urges upon them the cultivation 
of sobriety, purity, and chastity, not in conduct 
only, but also in speech; — and he farther exhorta 
them to christian circumspection and watchfulnesa, 
redeeming the time, — and to the culture of an 




habitual spirit of devotion, and of thankfulness 
towarda God, — "giving thanks always, and for 
all tilings, unto God the Father, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

These genera] exhortations he follows up by 
others of a more personal or relative kind; — the 
duties of husbands and wives, — of parents and chil- 
dren, — of masters and servants, — impressing upon 
all, who call themselves the disciples of Jesus, the 
obligation of being distinguished, in every relation 
of life, by a conduct becoming that profession, — 
and to be remarked by all as widely different from 
the conduct and character of those who know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of Christ. 

Having laid before them this high and extensive 
code of christian morals, he concludes his instruc- 
tions, by calling their attention to that discipline 
of the heart, by which alone this consistency of 
character can be produced and maintained, — and 
without whicli all culture of the external conduct 
is a baseless fabric, fair, it may be, in the eyes 
of men, but defective in that which can give it 
any real value as respects the sound condition of 
a moral being. — " Finally, niy brethren," he adds, 
as if this were the crowning part of his whole 
exhortation, " be strong in the Lord and in the 
power oi' his might ; — for we wrestle not against 
Scih and blood, but against principalities, against 
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powel^ — against the rulers of the darkness 
this world, — against spiritual wickedness in high 
plates: wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
niuur of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day. and having done all, to stand." 

Whoever feels, as he ought, the supreme itn 
portance of the subject, must perceive, tliat thi 
foundation of all true regulation of the character 
must be in the discipline of the heart. Th 
laid down in the clearest manner in various parts 
of Scripture; and it is a principle wliidi carries 
its own evidence to every reflecting mind. The 
points oi'supreme importance in the inquiry, there- 
tore, are, — what are the causes to which we 
exposed, that have a tendency to impede this 
ternal culture; — and what are the means provided, 
by which the opeiation of these causes may be 
counteracted in such a manner, as may prevent 
their deadly influence upon tlie most solemn of 
all concerns, the ciiltui-e of the soul for the lift 
which is to come. In the passage betbre us these 
causes arc referred to several heads, which, whi 
translated, as it were, from the figurative language 
in which they are expressed, appear to be refer- 
able to three leading classes, without doing vio< 
lence to the spirit of tlie apcHlle's meaning. 

I. The influence of malignant spirits, here de^ 
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signaled " principBlities and powera." On tJuB 

solemn and mysterious subject the knowledge 
imjiarted to us ie very limited; but, from Hbat ia 
distinctly stated in various parts of Scripture, we 
have every reason to believe, that we are exposed 
to such an agency; — that there are powers of 
darkness, which, in the mighty purposea of the 
eternal One, are permitted to exert a certain in* 
ttuence over the human mind, but an influence 
of a limited nature, the actual power of which 
depends very miicli upon om'selves. It depends 
upon the solemn consideration, whether we stea- 
dily resist this agency, when we feel its first ap- 
proaches to ihe mind,— or whether we calmly 
resign ourselves to its influence. There is thus 
jiresented to us a subject of the most solemn in- 
terest, and one which demands our most earnest 
and serious attention as mural and responsible 
beings. A consideration of the most solemn na- 
ture it undoubtedly is, — that there is a certain 
state of mind, — a certain rising of desire, — a cer- 
tain evolvement of imagination, which marks the 
hour and the power of darkness, — a mahgnant 
effort to destroy the moral health, and place in 
Jeopardy the safety of the soul. Let each arouse 
himself to all (he danger, and all the solemnity of 
the tnoment. Let him recognise a power which 
otliers cannot see, that is seeking Ids destruction. 



A him see a hdml which others cannot 
pwnts to tlie wnioiir by which the attack may be 
reiH-IW. The mighty cooftict may he, as it were, 
the work of a. moment. In that dread momenti 
the assault may be made ujion the feeble and 
ht'lpless being; — in that some moment, by the 
feeble and helpless being having recom-se to the 
whole armour of God, the battle is i 

II. The blinding or darkening influence of 
worhlly |)ursuit«, and -objects of 
rulers of the darkness of this world." . Various are 
the forms in which the things of tliis world occupy, 
etigross, or distract the mind, so as to draw it astray 
from the due impression of the great realities which 
are the objects of tiiith. One devotes his whole 
regards to tlic amusements and pleasures of life, 
— a second to wealth, — a third to fame, — a fourth 
to power. More worthy io tliemaclvesi though 
often not less engrossing, the high pursuits of 
hteruture and science may be cultivated in a 
manner wliicli makes them referable to the same 
class, — the class of pursuits which look not be- 
yo[id the things of time. And then there are the 
cares and the anxieties of life, which are apt to 
occupy and disCraet the mind, — bowing it down, 
it may be, in such a manner, that even while the 
world presents nothing that yields satisfaction) 
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the soiil yet cleaves to it with rlie eager iwpiration, 
" who Hill shew uB any good." In wimtever way 
tlie tilings lit' earth may thus affect us, they are 
apt to exert a. blinding or darkening influence 
upon the mind, or to act as a veil intcrpused be- 
tween it and the solemn realities oi' things which 
are not seen. Who is the're, that has not, in one 
degree or another, experienced this power. In 
the momenta of calm and serious thought, — it may 
be on the bed of sickness, — in the time of afflic- 
tion, or under some other circumstances which 
led a man to retreat froni the world for a lime, 
and forced him to retire upon himself, — who has 
not beard the voice of conscience pleading tor 
God, — who has not felt the dread realities of 
eternal things, — wlio has not had forced upon 
him the conviction that he was living in vain. 
And, when the peculiar circumstances had passed 
by, — when the mind was again engrossed with the 
active pursuits of life, who has not experienced, 
that the impression, which for the time seemed 
so vivid, vanished as if it liad never been. Such 
is tile power of the darkness of this world. Thus, 
in the striking language of Scrij>tiire, does the 
god of this world blind the minds of them that 
believe not ;— and thus, according to the repre- 
Hpntalion of our Lord himself, do the cares of the 
wurldi iJie deceltfulncsi of richer, and the lu:^t of 



other things, choke the good seed of (he word, 
and render it unlruilful. 

Ill, " Spiritual wickedness in high plac 
The literal translation of the paragraph appears to 
be, " Spiriliial things of corruption in heavenlies." 
The word " heavenlies" may mean either heaven- 
ly places, or heavenly things : if we take the lat- 
ter interpretation, the passage \v\\\ be, " spiritual 
things of corruption in heavenly things ;" which, 
without any violence, may be considered as im 
plying, " the corrupt aversion of the heart to 
heaveoly tbings," Of the enemies of the soul, 
which are pointed at by the apostle, [hie is pe. 
haps the most uniform in its agency. A me 
may retreat from the world, its lunuilia, and i 
cares ; and he is often placed in circiimslances 
in which he is compelled to say, that it presents 
nothing worthy of his regard. Even the agency 
of the powers of darkness we do not know to be 
constant, and unrelenting. But tlie enmity of 
the heart of man, in its natural state, to God, is 
unchanging and unceasing. God is Hot in all his 
thoughts, and he cannot regard the divine cht^ 
racter with any degree of satisfaction. He boa 
no inclination to look within, and to in[|uire what 
is his own relation to n being of unspotted holi- 
ness. Heavenly things he cannot contemplate 
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with any kind of interest, for the eBsence of hea- 
I ven is holiness ; and holiness has in it no beauty 

: that can lead the natural heart to desire it. And 
I even with regard to those who have been led to 
form some just conceptions of the character of 
God, and the value of the gospel of peace, and to 
feel in some degree the powers of a world to 
I come, — what daily cause have they to mourn over 

a soul that cleaves to the dust, a mind that tends 
[ continually to start aside, and throw off the im- 

pressions of things the most sacred and solemn, 
to be occupied with anything rather than God. 
I How much do they feci s law in their members 

1 warring against the law of their minds; and how 

I often, amid their daily conflict, and the daily wan- 

derings of their heart from God, are they con- 
strained to exclaim with the aposlle, " Oh wretch- 
ed man that I am, who shall deliver me." 



Having such enemies to contend with, both from 
without and from within, and exposed to their 
combined influence in every step thraugh this 
solemn scene of mural discipline, how shall the 
feeble, imstable, and helpless being, hope to make 
any progress in the mighty work that is before 
himi — " 1 thank God," adds the apostle, "through 
JeeuB Christ my I^rd." — It is only when we come 
as helfdess sinners to the cross of the Redeemer, 
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maiu: ibe £nt ftep in tbis RMMwa 
undertaking i — and we cannot hope 10 make 
progTe^ in it, except by looking to [ ~ 
ally, iMth as our righteousness and our strength. 
" Abide in me," says our Lwd, " and I in you 
as the branch cannot bear Iniit of it^^ except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye, except y 
abide in nie," — "niihout me ye can do nothing. 
The man who has teamt to feel his own weakness 
will learn also to know, that he raust not only 
to the Be<leemer for tlie pardon of sin, but mu^ 
wait upon liim continiialiy lor progres^re 
liGcation,^ — -for every step of advancement i 
divine life, — and for every victory over those ene- 
mies of tile soul, nhicEi are so apt to retard its 
|>rugre$s toward heaven. 

But while we steadily keep in view this great 
foundation, this mighty refuge of the soul in its 
utmost need, we must also remember that 

I which it IS our part to employ with 
, — that a daily warfare is before us, 
1 are ourselves called upon to fight 
lit of faith. To this contest, indeed, 
sent in our own strength ; — but still 
is real ; and we are required to engage 
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ancient jtcople, whose history Is, in many respects 
B ligure of Lhe christian life, and christian war- 
fare. When Amalek came down to oppose the 
passage of Israel in their progress towards tiie 
promised land, Joshua was commanded to take 
chosen men and go and fight with Amalek. Easy 
would it have been for him who had divided 
the sea before them, and supplied them with 
water out of the rock, — now to have dispersed 
Amalek with a word, while they should only have 
been required, as on another memorable occasion, 
to stand still and see the salvation of God. But 
such was not his pleasure. A battle was to he 
fought with this warlike people ; and like any 
other battle, the conflict raged, with various and 
fluctuating success, in the valley of Rephidim. 
While the contest was going on, they had still be- 
fore them the signal of the divine presence in lhe 
remarkable circumstance, that, when Moses lifted 
up his hands, Israel prevailed, and when he let 
them down, Amalek prevailed. The means are 
added Iiy which the hands of Moses were support- 
ed when they became heavy ; and in the end 
Amalek was dispersed before the host of Joshua; 
— hut wiih the undoubted symbol of the divine 
presence constantly in their view, this result did 
not take place till the battle had raged to the 
e down of the sun. 
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And 80 it must be in the experience of evenf 
individual clirisdan. Wben he looks to the croaB 
of tile Redeemer, he beholds at once the source 
and the symbol of a power which is able to make 
him more than conqueror over all his spiritual en« 
emies. But it is when he goes out to the battl^, 
arrayed in all the armour of God, and puts torih' 
his utmost strength tn use the armour thus pro- 
vided, — it is then that he is entitled to look for t 
communication of this power, and a supply for 
every want, and a strength amid all his weakness, 
to carry him on through every danger, till havinj^ 
been thus enabled to be faithfiil unto death, lie 
shall receive the crown of life. 

In the warfare, thus figuratively represented to 
us, " we wrestle not," says the apostle, "against 
flesh and blood :" — that is, — it is not a bodily c 
test, — it is a warfare within. Accordingly he addi, 
in another place, — " the weapons of our warfan 
are not carnal, — but mighty through God, to the 
pulling down of strong-holds, — casting downtm&< 
ginations, and every high thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bringing, 
into captivity every thought to the obedience aC 
Christ," 

In this warfare, therefore, the enemies with 
whom we have to contend, are such as exert th^t 
influence upon the mind; — the acts of warrore hf 
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which the contest with them is lo bu conducted, 
consist of acts of the mind ; — and the armour 
which we are exhorted to lake, to enable us to 
engage in this warfare with success, consists of 
truths, motives, moral causes, and spiritual influ- 
ences, which are calculated to act upon the mind, 
and to produce in it a certain state of moral feel- 
ing which constitutes the healthy conditian of the 
soul. That these truths and motives may produce 
their proper influence upon the mind, a power 
from on high is indeed required, without which we 
can do nothing. But this in no degree dimi- 
nialies the obligation upon us to perform the part, 
and to perform it with diligence, which really 
belongs to us as morat and responsible beings. 
This brings us to processes of the mind itself, 
which every man is conscious that he lias the pow- 
er lo perform. However much the actual per- 
formance of them may have become distasteful 
from a ilepraved condition of thi? heart, or impair- 
ed by long habits of neglect of that important dis- 
cipline of the mind on which they depend, they 
are not leas the absolute duty of every rational 
man, and not less essential to a sound condition 
of the moral being. Of th« nature of the armour 
to be thus employed we have a striking exposition 
in llie passage before us ; when, after enumerat- 
ing tile spiritual enemieB, to whose attacks we are 



Exposed, the a|iDSl1e goes on to exhort every miitl 

who feels tile danger ofhis jmsition, and eBtimale». 
aright the solemn importance of tlie warfare ton 
which he is called, — " Stand thererore, havingj 
your loins girt about with truth, having on 
breast-plate of righteousness, and your feet Hhu(t< 
with the preparation of the gospel of peacev 
Above all, taking the shield of tkith, wherewith ye. 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the; 
wicked ; ond take the hdmet of salvation, and thei 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God;— 
praying always with all prayer and siipjjlieation ii 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseo 



In attempting an ilKistration of this imp(RtAnt' 
subject, it does not appear to be necessary, tliat' 
we should pursue the metaphor minutely throiigh- 
the various points whicli are here referred to,' 
under it. That is to say, it is not necessary tor 
inquire, why truth is given as the peculiar am 
of the loins, righteousness as the breast-plate, or 
for the defence of the feet the preparation of the 
gospel of peace. Nothing, it appears, would bet 
gained by tracing in this manner, the ligurativtt 
language of the apostle. Every useful purpose 
will probably be answered by viewing the pas- 
sage in a more general way, — as simply an e: 
sition of the various parts of that armour which| 




we are exhorted to put on, that we may staTicf 
in the evil day ; or, in other words, that we may 
resist the influence of the various spiritual ene- 
mies to whom we are exposed in our passage 
through this abort and solemn scene of moral 
(Uscipline. 

I. The iirst part of this armour is Tbcth: 
"having your loins girt about with truth" At 
the very first step of the inquiry, we are here di- 
rected to a process of the mind, of which every 
man has the conviction tha.t he has the power to 
perform it. In the bodily warfare, from which 
llie iigure is taken, the man has the armotir pro- 
vided, but his part is to put it on in the manner 
in which it is meant to be worn; — and without 
this, the possession of it will be of no avail what' 
ever for his defence in the battle. So in the spi- 
ritual warfare, an important part of the armour 
which is presented to him is truth; — but liia duty, 
as a being endowed with powers of attention, 
memory, and reflection, ia to receive the truth so 
provided into his mind, and to make it the sub- 
ject of earnest and habitual attention and reflec- 
tion, — so that it may be placed in circumstances 
for producing its proper influence upon the mural 
s of his heart, and his whole character 
induct in life. True indeed it is, that for 
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this great p\ii-|wse a power is required which ii 
not in man. Dut we do violence to this tiigh 
principle, when we Btate it to the exclusion of 
that part which la reall; our own, and in regard 
to wliich the solemii responsibility is thrown 
upon ourselves. A man who goes to battle in- 
cased in ali his armour, may still receive injury^ 
but he who enteri the conflict entirely unarmed, 
lias no cause to be aeCunislieil if it is so with him^ . 
and miist feel that the blame of his foolhardiness 
is entirely his own. Now the :ii 
battle without iiis armour, is a figurative repre- 
sentation of the vacant, listless, and frivolous mind. 
It is exposed to the power of every wild delusion 
that flutters by. The malignant spirits that seek 
it for a prey, find nothing to oppose themi for 
the entrance is open tu every intvuiler, and all, it 
may be, is empty within. The deadening and 
darkening influence of earthly things take their 
1 ol' the occupancy, one succeeding another 
as accidental circumstances may determine, but 
each, in its turn, maintaining that possession of 
the soul which shuts out irom its 
whelming interest of the things which are eternals 
And in the absence of these, the ciri'upt aflec- 
tions and vain imaginations of ihi' carnal heaTt 
itself, are ever ready to spring ii|) at a call, dead- 
lore the moral perceptions of. 
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the mind, and RxLng it more and more deeply as 
tile willing slave of sin. 

The great principle in the science of mind, 
wiiich is brought before us in connection _ with 
lliis subject is, that ihe mind must be occu- 
pied; and, that if it is not occupied by that which 
is worthy of its high destiny, and lends to its rao- 
rul culture, it will be s|)eedily taken possession of 
by that which tends to its ninral degradation and 
ruin. Tlie first of the antidotes provided, or, 
in the figurative language of the apostle, the 
Hrst part of the armour presented to us for this 
f-rcAt purpose, is Truth i and to have the loins 
girt about wiUi truth, seems to imply, cultivating 
the habit of having the mind so habitually occu- 
pied with the great truths which most concern 
its highest interest, that these may prevent the 
inroads of intruders which tend to its moral in- 
jury. Por as the armour, in the figure before us, 
is of no use if it be merely in jiossession, without 
being girt about the loins in tlie manner in which 
it is intended to be worn, — so the knowledge oi' 
those great truths, and even the absolute belief 
of lliL'tn, are of no value as means of moral de- 
fence to tile soul, unless they are made llie sub- 
ject of habitual and earnest aliention, and ha- 
bitual and serious reflection, in some degree 
udciiuiite til their snprcmi- and eternal iuiimr- 
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tance. This is W "have the loina girtal 

Truth." 

What then, are the (rutha which are thus to be 
used as armour of the houI against the enemies of 
its safety and its peace. They consist of all those 
great and solemn truths, which concern man as a< 
rational and immortal being, and his relation to 
that incomprehensible One who is now his wit- 
nesE and will soon be his judge. In the present 
ehoTl and transitory state of being he is placed 
for a period of moral discipline. He has * 
duties which he ia calied upon to petforr 
many responsibilities and means of usefulness 
which he is required to improve to tlie glory of 
God, and the good of man : and he haa commit- 
ted to his care an immgrta! spirit, to be disciplined 
for the solemn reahtics of a life that 
Through every step of this mortal pilgrimage, he 
is exposed to an eye that never sleeps,- 
of Him who is nut only the witness of hia conduct 
in every relation of life, but before wliotu e 
his most secret desires and imaginations are open, 
and are weighed in the balance of the sanctuary. 
Each day as it hurries unheeded over him, is 
leading him with fearful rapidity to the grave; 
and, alter the short night of the grave, is that 
dread morning when the voice of the Eternal 
sliull wake the dead; — and then there i: 
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ful solemnity of the jiiilgment of Him who can- 
not err; — and ilien there is Eternity. Were tlie 
solemn truth habitually present to tlie niind, that 
each day, as it |)asst)s over us, affects our prepa- 
ration fur lliese dread realities; — that each day, — 
each hour, — each act of life, — each train of 
thought that is encouraged in the mind, has its 
part in advancing or retarding us in this miglily 
work, anil has thus a beuring on our prospects 
for eternity, — Oh! hgw could the impression fail 
to act as armour of the soul,— and, under an in- 
fluence Irom on high, tend to guard it against 
principalities, — against powers, — against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, — and spivitnal 
wickedness in high places: — sucli is the mighty 
import of having the loins girt about with Triitli. 

II. When, under the influence of a deep and 
terious contemplation of such truths as these, a 
man's attention has been uwukened (o the solemn 
import of the eternity which is before him, — the 
next and most natural slep in the processes of his 
mind IB, to enquire into liis own moral condition 
in the sight of Him hIio loukcth into his heart. 
Is he prt|)ared to meet that almighty One, who 
b soon to be discWed in all the dread utiribiiles of 
his chnracter as a Judge of unerring purity and 
justice. IhIic conscUiusofa moral condition wlndi 
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affiwda him evidence of preparation for rendering 
to this incomprehensible One a strict account; or 
has he the conviction, that a future life in the pre- 
sence of God, would really be a source of enjoy- 
ment to him. — Of that life we can form no other 
conception, than that its great peculiarity consists 
of perfection in lioliness; — has he, then, the con- 
sciousness that progress in holiness is a leading 
object with him here; — if not, how can the per- 
fection of it be a source of blessedness. What is 
the prevailing character of his thoughts, desires, 
and pursuits; — are they such as class him with 
those " who mind earthly things," — who are 
Ciimally minded, which is said to be "death" — or 
with those who are seeking as their chief good, a 
portion which the world has not to give, — who 
are " spiritually minded," which is " life and 

When a man has put to himself such questions 

as these, with a seriousness adapted to their so- 
lemn import, he cannot fail to perceive his abso- 
lute need of a righteonsriess which is not in him- 
self, before he can be considered as taking one 
step in the divine life, — before he can be prepar- 
ed to make one eiforl in the Christian warfare. 
All his knowledge of truth, and all the attention 
he can direct to it, lie feels to be totally ineffi- 
cient in themselves for this mighty work. In the 



sight of a God or unspotted holiness and bound- 
loss perfections, he feels a burden of sin upon his 
conscience, for which be can offer no satisfaction. 
Years and years that have passed over while he 
lived in s. state of forgetfulness of God, seem now 
to rise up in judgment against him; and he feels 
also that he carries about with him a corrupt na- 
ture, which tends ever to lead him astray from 
God, and baffles all hia feeble and inefficient 
efforts towards returning to him as the portion 
of bis soul. To take a sirgle step in the christ- 
ian life, or to engage at all in the christian war- 
fare, he perceives to be totally in vain, while 
such a load of actual guilt is unremoved, and 
while BO much inherent corruption is unsubdued ; 
— and for removing the one, and subduing the 
other, he feels that he has in himself no power. 
Yet the more he fiscs his serious attention on 
tlic great inijuiry, he feels more and more tlut 
without this he is lost ; — tlist he cannot draw 
near to God except in trembling, — that he cannot 
encounter bis spiritual enemies except to be 
destroyed, — that he cannot take one step in the 
patli which leads to heaven, without righteous- 
ness, — without the blotting out of those sins 
which threaten to overwhelm his soul, and with- 
out the implanting in bis heart of a principle of 
holiness. He perceives that both these arc alike 
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indiepenBible Tor his sarety j — but how it i 
to provide them. He is not called upon ' 
provide them, but to put them on. He pert 
teives them already provided in tbat marvellous 
dispensation of grace and ol' peace, which dot* 
beams upon him in all its wondrous adaptati(Hi 
to the wants of his aoul,- — thus bringing with i 
its own evidence that it cornea from God ; — ant 
he (eels that he is urged to no vain or unattain- 
able act, but to one for which all is offered 
" without money and without price," when, as I 
first great step in the christian warfare, 
ajMslle calls upon him to " put on tbe breastplate 
of righteousness." 

When, under the teaching of the Spirit of all 
truth, a man has thus learned to see his moral 
necessities, and to estimate aright the provision 
that has been made for them; — when i 
come as a helpless and burdened sinner 
an interest in this provision, he has achieved that 
mighty step in his moral history, which Is i 
plied in putting on the breast-plate of Hghteo 
ness. It consists, as we have seen, of two partu 
1 one respect distinct from each other, but in 
separably connected in ihe great scheme of tb 
gospel of peace. It consists of the righteousne^ 
mother laid bold of and embraced as Ih 
ground of his acceptance, — and a principle ( 
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righteousness implanted in his heart, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and by daily com- 
munications from that Spirit, clieriaheil and 
growing up in liis progressive sanctifi cation. 
Thus provided, he is ready to begin the spiritual 
life ; — thus armed, he ia ready to enter upon the 
spiritual contest. He feels that he is strong, 
but his strength is not in himself; and he looks 
forward to the- course and the warfare that is 
before him, in tlie humble confidence, that in 
this strength he " shall be able to withslatul in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand." 

III. And whence is this confidence derived, 
and how is it maintained in the mind in such a 
manner as to prove a part of the armour of 
the soul. It is derived frum the vitw which a 
man is now enabled to take of the staliility of 
the gospel. " Having your feet shod with the 
preparation," or rather with the _/r'rm fovndatiott 
" of the gospel of peace." In the whole history 
of redemption he sees the character of God dis- 
played in a manner which is calculated to put to 
silence every unbelieving doubt. He sees the 
wondrous plan originating entirely in the free 
Jove and compassion of God, — devised by him 
from no motive but this compo«8ion, — executed 
manner more marvellous than it ever couKI 



have entered into the mind of man to concetv 

— and all the benefits, thus provided, oflere^ 1 
witliout money and without price, to every onfll 
who will come. He arrives at the undoubted 
conclusion, that lie who devised and executa 
such a scheme of mercy cannot possibly be uwA 
willing to bestow it, — that the Ktithtiilness of 
character is pledged for the fulfilment of all t 
he has promised in his Son, — that his positiveJ 
engagement to the Redeemer is pledged 
bestow upon him of the travail of his sou 
he is satisfied, — and that he who spared t 
own Son, but gave him up to the death for u 
will with him also freely give us all thiagi 
This is to have, as an important part of t 
armour of his soul, " the firm foundation of tl 
gospel of peace" 

IV. When, under the impression ■ 
trnths, and such views of the Divine citaract 
and procedure as have thus been briefly referred 
to, a man has been led to seek his safety and h 
strength in the great provisions of the gospel, | 
enters upon a course of life, in which he fi 
inually his own helplesanesa, and his const 

■ed of cultivating intercourse with God, and o^fl 
living under the power of things not seen. TIm | 
intercourse and these impressions an 
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tamed by Faith ; hence adds the apostle, " above 
all, taking the shield of Faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the Gery darts of tl'.e 
wicked." 

" Faith," says the apostle, in another place, 
" is the substance,'' or actual existence "of thiugs 
hoped for, — -and the evidence," or bringing into 
light "of tilings not seen." He thus briefly 
but Btrilcingly directs our attention to that two- 
fold operation of faith, of which each exerts its 
proper and most imjiortant influence on the 
Christian character and progress. Feeling his 
lost and helpless condition in liimself, and re- 
ceiving in confidence the promises of llie gospel, 
the man is led by faith, in the first step of his 
Christian course, to throw himself upon the 
faithfulness of God for pardon and justification ;— 
and feeling continually his need of a power that 
19 not in himself, his faith also leads him to rely 
upon the same faithfulness for all those supplies 
which he requires for his progress in the divine 
life. Thus he both lives and walks by failli. 
That exercise of faith, again, which is the bring* 
ing into light of things not seen, tends to place 
bcliire liim, with all the power of present ex- 
istence, those solemn realities which it is the 
peculiar province of such faitli to bring down 
Qlion the mind. It places him, as it were, in 




the immediate presence of God, and causes li 
to leel that eacli act of lile, — each motive t 
coniIui:t,^-eacli train of thought that is ei 
aged ill the rnlnd, is open to divine inspectioi 
and has a hearing upon his prospects for etemit 
In the farther exercise of tliia faith, he realin 
tlic Bolemn hour when God shall be revealed ■ 
a)l the dread realities of his character 
inflexihie judge,- — and in the anticipation of h 
iiwn ap])enrance to give his account, aeks Kin 
self seriously wiiat he shall answer. What i 
count has he to give of how he has discharge 
the various duties of life, — how he has improvi 
the various titlents which God has coraniitted I 
his trust, — how he has watched over the disciplii 
of the soul in its solemn preparation for an elem 
being; 

Stich a realizing view of things not seen, cai 
not fail to operate as a great moral cause on tl 
mind in which it is habitually cherished as t 
important part of its spiritual armour. But wei 
the power of failh lo stop here, it would on! 
leave the feeble being impressed with a ne 
sense of the dangers with which he is encon 
passed, and of his own helplessness for meetin 
them. But it does not leave him thus ;- 
all his sense of danger, and all his feeling i 
weakness, it directs him to a strength that is a 
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in himseir, — a power which is proiniged to every 

one that asks it, and which is able to make him 
mure than conqueror over ail the enemies of his 
salvation. By Tuith relying habitually upon this 
provision, he experiences that it is a. shield by 
which he is able to quench the fiery darts of the 
wicked. The more he feels his own weakness, 
the more does he perceive that his only safety 
consists in walking humbly and closely with 
God i — and thus does he experience the import 
of the apostle's declaration, — " when I am weak, 
then am I strong." 

V. The next part of the armour wliieh the 
Christian warrior is exhorted tu put on, is " Ihe 
helmet of salvation." This the apostle expresses 
more fully in another p]ace, by exhorting to 
" take as an helmet the hope of Ealvation." 
Viewed in this sense the subject leads us to that 
state of mind which constitutes Hope, and to the 
effect of tliis mental condition as an encourage- 
ment in the spiritual warfare. That operation 
of mind which constitutes hope may be briiHy 
analysed in the following manner ; Thtru is first 
the desire of attaining some object, Ibunded upon 
the perception of qualities in it which lender it 
worthy of being sought after. There is then tlie 
inquiry whether it is witliin reach of our attain- 
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menu li' tliia appears to be tlie case, tturt 
arises in llie mind a state of desire, combined 
with a sense of pleasure in the anticipation of 
attainment. This is Hope, — and it proves 'l|~ 
great source of encoiirageinent to our efforts ^ 
attaining the object desired, and givi 
to every exertion ; — while the opposite condit 
consisting of desire without the prospect of i 
tainnient, proves a source of distress, and dei 
every effort for attaining it. 

In the spiritnal life, the lirst step which dete^ 
mines a man's moral condition, is when liie min(| 
is awakened to a due sense of the value af tb 
soul, and the supreme importance of seeking fa 
it salvation and eternal life. These then beconl 
the great and leading objects of his desire, bid 
there arises the earnest inquiry, iiow they are tJ 
be attained. While this great question rumaioa 
uiunswered, all is ilarkness and discourager 
within, — all effort seems vain, — and, in proportid 
to the feeling of the supreme and eternal value i 
the objects desired, is the sens< 
discouragement. But, when the mighty questlflj 
is met by the wondrous provisions of the gospj 
of peace, — when this is seen in all its harnim; 
and all its freeness, a new light breaks ii 
the soul. Depression and anxiety give i 
lii>iie,— n ho|w which gives new activit 
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vigour to every exertion, and enlargement at 
heart lo run in the way of tlie divine comiiiaiid- 
menta. It is clear how tliis state of mind must 
opeiate on the whole moral feelings, giving lilis 
and activity in every duty, and watchfulness 
against every source of declension ; how a lively 
sense of the supreme importance of the ohject 
sought after, and the lively hope of being able to 
attain it, nili tend to carry a man through iiiucii 
that might otherwise be lelt to be laborious ser- 
vice ; and how it must prove an important part of 
the armour of the soul, wlien the man thus put)= 
on as a helmet the hope of salvation. 

Now it is to be particularly remarked, that hi- 
are exhorted to cultivate the state of mind which 
is meant by hope ; and her« we have to attend to 
a principle in our nature which presents a subjei.'t 
of much interest. For hope is one of those emo- 
tions of tlie mind over wliich we have no direct 
power. We cannot call it forth at our bidding ; 
yet, by the constitution of the mind, it is the 
result of a process of the understanding which it 
is entirely in our power to exercise if we will. 
For an intense contemplation of the value of the 
object sought after tends, by the constitution of 
the mind, to give rise to desire ; — and an intense 
contemplation of the means by which it may be 

ainai is culcnlaled ro {;cnerate hope. Thus wir 
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BTe bnnigbt b&ck Eo a process ol' mind wbicjt't 
sists simply of aitentLon and reflection, adapted l» 
ilie importance of the subject. In this manaei^ 
wlien the powers of attention and reflection tn 
fixed with adequate mterest on the infinite vain 
of the soul, and the supreme importance of i] 
salvation, this is calculated to produce desire ; aa 
when the same powers are directed to the mesi 
provided in the gospel for the attainment of tM 
blessing, — this, according to the coiutitution I 
the mind, is calculated to give rise to hope, eve 
a " hope that maketli not ashamed." 

IV. Having thus referred to that discipline or 
the mind, in regard to the solemn realities at 
things not seen, which ought to be carefully cuI>j 
tivated by every one who feels the deep interest 
of the spiritual warfare, the apostle concludes hi> i 
exhortation, by dtrec;ttng the attention to the: 
means which are calculated to keep alive upoi 
the mind due impressions of divine things. Th« 
are three; — the worJ of God, prayer, and watcb 
fulness. " Take the sword of the Spirit, which I 
tile woni ol' Gnii." 

It may be safely stated as a principle in hum 
nature, tliat one of tlie great sources of the facb 
lily with which men yield to temptation, i 

solemn and serious thought ; and, updoj 
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the power oTthe divine Spirit, an important mean 
of arming tlie mind, consists in baviiig it occupied 
witl) impressions whicii are hostile to the ajiproach 
of sin. Hence the supreme importuiice of culti- 
vating the habit of liaving ttie mind habitually 
provided with such subjects of conlemplation, as 
tend to promote this great purpose. With this 
view, nothing is so effectual, and at die some time 
so accessible, as the word of God. Its precepts 
are available for every step of life, — its admoni- 
tions for every duty, — its warnings, against every 
temptation. " Thy word have I hid in my heari," 
says the Psalmist, " that I might not sin against 
thee." And, in that highest of all examples, 
furnished by oiir Lord himself in his human na- 
mre, of the means by which temptation ought to 
be combated, his prompt and simple answer to 
the tempter in all cases was, " it is written." As 
it is tlius a chief safeguard against temptation, it 
is also a refuge to the soul in every situation in 
which it can be placed ; — " thy statutes have 
been my song in the house of my pilgrimage;" 
— " thy word is very pure, therefiire thy servant 
loveth it." 

And, where but in the records of eternal truth, 
uin we 5nd that which meets the feelings, tlie 
wuuts, and the capacities of the human mind, 
under every diversity of exteinal condition, and 



every variety of mcnta) culture. This pointo to'' 
an a(la[itatioii worthy of Him who framed the 
wondrous fabric, and who alone was capable of' 

providing thai which at oncR was qualified 
as moral causes on its most hidden movementSt 
— and to yield that spiritual food for the soul b/ 
which it may be noiirislied unto everlasting life. 

But, at present, we chiefly contemplate the 
word of God as the sword of the Spirit, — as tlie- 
oifenBive armour of the soul in its contests with 
the enemies of its salvation. The subject is too 
extensive to be more than alluded lo in the most 
brief and cursory manner. What temptation can 
asdail us either from without or trom within, 
which the soul that is provided with this armour, 
and trained to its use, may nut promptly meet 
wrLh [he denunciation, '* thus it is written." Hoir 
can a man fail to experience upon his nrind a 
. solemn impression of t!ie divine character, when 
he addresses the Eternal One in terras which his 
own word has provided, " O Lord, thou hast 
searched me and known me; thou understamlest 
my thought afar off. Whithershall I go from thy 
Spirit, whither shall I tiee fr 
I ascend up into heaven, thoi 
my bed in hell, behold, tho 
surely the darkness sliall 



n thy presence. 
rt there: If I make 
art there : If I say 
ver me, even the 



night shall be light about me. ¥ea,tiie darknew 
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hidelb not from thee." Does temptation come 
from without, " How siiall I do tliia great wicked- 
ness, and sin against God." — Is there a motion of 
sin within, " If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me." Thus tlie word of God 
may be employed as the sivord of the Spirit, us 
keeping at a distance the approaches of evil ; and 
its operation is not less important witliin, upon 
the heart in whicli it has fiiced its abode. Its 
first operation there, is represented as that of a two- 
edged Bword, piercing to the dividing asunder of 
tlie soul and spirit, and proving a discerner of the 
tlioughts and intents of the heart ; discovering to 
a man what is his real condition in the eye of 
Him whom external appearances cannot deceive. 
This iiainl'ul but salutary discipline being accom- 
plislied, the farther iiperatiun of this great moral 
agent is summed up by the inspired writer in a 
manner the most striking and comprehensive: 
" The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul i the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise tile simple. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart ; the commanilnicnt of 
theLordispure, enlightening the eyes. Moreover 
by them is thy servant warned, and in kecjung 
of tliem there is great reward." 

Thus the word of God presents an adaptation 
to all the necessities of the soul, and [jtovi's an 
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inrallibte ^ide in every step and every etner^nt 
cy of life. Its precepts avail for every line oB 
duty, its warnings tend to repel every kind at 
t«niplation. Its promises meet every want snd 
every weakness ; and the light and the truth, whicb 
beam from every part of it, are calculated to carry 
the iinite and feeble being beyond the sphere of 
objects of Eense, and to conduct him, in high and 
holy communion, even to the throne of Him fvha 

But the sword of the Spirit, thus providedf 
must be not only worn, but used. Other 
may avail for defence, by being simply put on ; 
but a sword is useless without an arm that has 
power to wield it. So the word of God must not 
only be known and understood, but it must be 
made the subject of habitual, frequent, and serious 
redection ; it must be put forth, as it were, and 
applied to every emergency ()f life, and every pro- 
cess of discipline of the heart. It must be so em- 
ployed with earnest and habitual aspiration after 
a power from the Spirit of all grace, through whose 
aid alone it can be made ett'ectual for ihese mighty 
purposes. Thus shall it indeed prove the sword 
of that Spirit,— the defence of the soul against all 
its spiritual enemies and the daily mean of it« 
growing sanctificatii)ii. 
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VII. Accordingly, the apostle continues liis ex- 
position of the Christian armoiir, by enforcing the 
importance of earnest, habitual, persevering pray- 
er ; — " praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the spirit." That incomprehensible 
One who searchetli the heart, requires not, in- 
deed, to be informed either of our wants or our 
desires. The most hidden -moveraents of the soul 
are o]>en to his view; — and our spiritual neces- 
sities are better known to him than they are Co 
ourselves. But he looks for a sense of these 
wants, and an expression of these necessities, as 
means of communication with himself, and as an 
essential |)art of that intercourse to which he con- 
descends to invite the weary and burdened spirit. 
And how must it solemnize this intercourse when 
ue reflect, that all these wants are known to him 
before they are uttered; — that he has marked 
every step in our liistory, has witnessed each 
train of thought, and emotion of the mind, by 
which Uiat mind has gone astray from himself; — 
and yet, with a father's tenderness, invites our re- 
turn, with the assurance, not only of forgiveness, 
but of the bestowment of moral health to the 
Kiiul; — "return, ye backsliding children, and 1 
will heal your backs! id Jngs." How can the cul- 
tivation of such intercourse fail to produce upon 
the mind an »wt of thf divine prewncp, and the 
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divine dtaracter, — and a. ^lonstantly renewed sense 
of our own weakness, and helplessness, and sin 
The influence is familiar lo every one which i 
prmliiced by the presence and intimate c 
nf men of exalted virtue, whom, at the same I 
we reverence and love; — and such, hut in a much 
higher degree, must be the influence produced 
u](on the soul by habitual intercourse with God. 
Independently, indeed, of any actual expressina 
itf want, or any actual solicitation of sprrituai 
hlessings, there miitit be, in this very converse ii- 
.wlf, a moral influence of the most exalted nature. 
It mnst lead to a ^nse to ^hich a man is nlher-- 
wiae a stranger, of the divine presence and diviDe-- 
perfections, and to a solemn awe ti 
IH-ession titat God understandeth even our thuiighl* 
alar off. It must lead to some feeling of his cha- 
racter in holiness, and justice, and tnith; and 
thus must naturally give rise to a sense of our 
own sinfulness in his siglit. When we come he* 
fure him confessii^ our sins, and expressing ou 
spiritual wants, unless these are mere words r 
the most empty formality, we must in some de- 
gree look within, and mal<e mention belbre hint 
of those defects of our character, and those dc-- 
itnictive habits of the mind, which we feel have 
retarded onr ]irogrras in the divine life, or kept 
us at a distance from God> And how c 
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iinpresaione be more fined and deepened than by 
confessing them before him to whom they have 
been well known, when we thought little of their 
deatructive influence, but were indulging them 
without fear. It is when a man tims draws near 
to God, with some feeling of the words which he 
addresses to the Searcher of hearttt, it is then that 
he cannot fail to make discoveries of his own 
character, and his own moral condition, to which, 
imder other circumstances, he had paid little 
attentidn. Does he say to Gud, in words 
which he himself has provided, " Search me, O 
God, and know my heart ; try me and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in 
mei" can he do so without endeavouring himself 
to look into tliat heart, and observing what is the 
habitual current of these thoughts, and thus de~ 
riving some impression of what he really is in the 
sight of him to whom the whole is open. When 
the soul thus comes to God with a feeling of its 
utter helplessness and sin, — when it prostrates 
itself before that incomprehensible One, with 
whom it is thus brought into immediate converse, 
it is then in the condition of which he has given 
the encouragement to hope, that it is a frame 
of nund which he will not despise. He puts 
away from him the proud Pharisee, and the 
cold formaliat, with equal displeasure ; but to 
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be deandi 
■ of i|Miiaal t 
dM-MMcc «rtke e»<lh. ^ defcnce, Ibe ■ 

BMt iMfepcndnidj of tkooe n«e ipteuJ a 
mIomi wMrwt in mioA k tsMt of prayer r 
from external tbings, •ml seeks to find hunaelF ii 
the more immediate pnn^nce of God, — trber 
there ■* the hsbiliiat sense of the divine presencei 1 
there will be the tendenn to raise the thoughts I 
to him, even anild the ordinary engngeaients with f 
objects of »eii»e. Amid the cares, the anxieties | 
tJie diBtrnctioni) of life, indeed, ilib must oi\en be ' 
It'll (o be, as it were, a resting )>lace, a refuge to 
tJu> •uiiil. — And u cunsideratiun at once the most | 



solemn and encouraging, it certainly ia, ihat, 
amid any circumstances as to external Ihingt>, ilie 
aspiration of the heart directed to God, may have 
all the power and all the efficacy of prayer. It 
ii an exercise adapted to every situation in which 
the feeble being can be placed. For whether 
distracted with anxieties respecting earthly things, 
or awed under more solemn apprehensions of 
tilings eternal ; whether viewing complicated du- 
ties in regard to which he perceives his own 
weakness, or combating with spiritual enemies 
which are too strung tor him, the man feels that 
he is not alone who thus seeks to " dwell in the 
house of the Lord si! the days of his life, to l>e- 
liold the beanty of the i.orJ, (ind to enipiire io his 
temple." 

VIII. To prayer must be added Walchjiii- 
/iej»; and this commends icself to the conviction 
<if every one who consiJers what true i>ray(-r 
really u. If there be the earnest and sincere de- 
sire after particular spiritual blesalngs, there will 
be besides the act of prayer, the liabitual cherisli- 
inf; of deaire alter these blessings; and in the de- 
sire BO cherished, there may be in fact all the 
essence of prayer. There will then be the 
watching for the answer of prayer, as itMst natu- 
rally connevteU with such chcrisl>ed desire; and 
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rram thiG there will also result the diligent use 
all the means in our power which Eeem likely to 
l^omote the objects desired. And it may be 
saFely asserted, that prayer, without this course of 
mcDtal operations, is an empty form which can 
never profit. Ib the prayer, again, for deliverance 
tram the power of any enslaving sin, or from the 
influence of any habit of the mind which is felt le 
he destructive of the health of the soul, — if the 
prayer has any character of sincerity, it must be 
accompanied hy a sense of the eternal importance 
of the deliverance which is sought for; thia will 
be followed by a cherislied desire for it, and 
this, if it have any reality, will lead to a watch' 
ful effort against those propensities, and those 
habits of the mind which are felt to be endanger- 
ing the highest interests of the moral being. 
Upon these mental principles, watchfulness may 
be considered as arising out uf cherished deaire t 
— and prayer followed by such desire, and by 
an habitual sense of the value of the blessinga 
which are sought for, may be staled as constitut- 
ing that condition which the apostle means to de- 
signate when he says, " praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, and walL-h- 
ing thereunto with all perseverance." 

The particular blessings, or particular deliver- 
I, which are thus to be made the subject! of 
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prayer, rollowed by dejire iinil watchfuliu'Ss, must 
ditter according to the ex|>erience of difl'erciit in- 
dividuals; and thereibre it is impossible to allude 
to them in a more particular manner. But in re- 
gard to the great subject of Christian watchful- 
ness in general, there are some leading consid- 
erations wliicli are applicable to all, and whii:!) 
will be carefully acted upon by those who feel 
the eternal importance of this great department 
ol' the Christian warlare. These may be brietly 
alluded 10 imder the following heads, — refer- 
ring to propensities of character to be guarded 
against, and others to be cultivated with perse- 
vering care. 

(10 Watch over Habits. These, I need not 
remark, arise out of individual acts, when such 
acts have been repeated to a certain extent. Ha- 
bits thus formed, vary exceedingly in their na- 
ture, and in the influence which they exert 
over the moral condition; but every one who has 
paid any attention to this most solemn inquiry 
must admit, that their influence is most extensive. 
I allude not here to habits of intemperance, or of 
any other kind of vicious indulgence: in regard 
to these there can be no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing on their ruinous power ; — but to habits, which, 
though not properly to be considered as belonging 
ia this class, may yet be exerting a destructive 
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Influence on the proper discbarge of the dutii 
of liie, and on the culture of the auul f<>r the liMi 
wliicli is to come. Thus there aiay be habits of< 
JDctolente, which intert«re alike witli active duties 
and with habits of reflection and devotion. Then 
may be habits of luxurious indulgence, whichi 
though far removed Hrnm intemperance, yet Indian 
poac or incapacitate foe cahn and serious thought* 
Tliere are habirs of irregularity and mismanage* 
inent of time, which interfere at once with dutii 
and witli leisure tor reflection; and there are li»* 
bits of bustling activity and engrossment wiili tbs 
pursuits, or it may be, the frivoJities of life, which 
enchain the soul as the willing bondslave of the 
thin(^ which perish. Habit* the reverM? of all 
these A til be care fid iy cherished by every one who. 
feelx aa he ought, the supreme importance of et«T«> 
nal things. Study then to cultivate habits of ac- 
tivity and diligence, especially in the use of tluMe 
means which, under the divine Spirit, serve to tlM 
culture of the moral being; — habits of regularity 
in the study of tlie word of God, — of reflection 
and serious thotight upon ita meaning and ten- 
dency, — and regular habits of devotion. Cultivate 
habits of regularity and economy of time. — and of 
improving Iragments of time wliicb are so often 
allowed to run to waste, — tiabiU of such modera- 
tion in living, a» sliall strengthen tlie body willt-< 
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out o|i]iresamg it, — liabtts of method, — of doing 
tilings at th(;ir pru[ier timt;s, — and of having tor 
each portion of time its appropriate occupation. 

(2.) Watch more especially and carel'ully over 
the habits and processes of the mind. It Is in 
these tliat a roan may read his moral condition ; 
and, whatever be his character in the estimation of 
men, it is in the^e that his position may be said to 
consist as a morul being. And as all mental 
habits grow out at individual acts or processes of 
the mind, fostered and encouraged to a certain 
extent, we learn the infinite importance of watch- 
ing over all such mental processes, — as we cannot 
tell what degree of indulgence of them may en- 
gender a habit, which shall tix itself indelibly 
on the constitution of the mijid. In all such casus 
each separate act is gone into with less effort than 
the one which preceded it, until, step by step, the 
habit is Ibrmed which is perpetuated without any 
effort at all. In this manner a man may allow his 
mind to glide gradually, and almost insensibly, in- 
to habits of listless inactivity, in which it is en- 
grossed with the trifles of the passing hour; or in- 
to habits of morbid activity, in which the fancy 
frames for itself visions and delusions as empty as 
dreams, — it may be with images of an impure and 
dfgrading nature, which tend to vitiate every fed- 
ing and principle of the soul. And even inde- 
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pendi/ntly of any sucti actual dqiravity and Cot^ ' 
tii[)ti(in of tliD processes of the minil, the i 
liiibits may be such as fix it iinJer the power of \ 
the things of time, to the tola) excliision of any 
correct impression of the overwhelming interest O 
the things whicli are eternal. Among the charaO' 
tera of those of whom the apostle says, tliat the] 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ, is, that the^ 
"mind earthly things." "To be earnaliy minded^* 
says the same apostle, " ia death." 

The means of correcting all such denructi*S 
habits of the mind are to be found in the carefid 
culture of habits which have an opposite tendency. 
And as the bad habits grow out of individual actii 
so also will they fall before individual acts aai' 
processes of a proper kind, as tltese shall gradw 
ally grow into liabits which are worthy of tbs 
high destinies of an immortal being. The subject 
is too extensive to be discussed at length, bufe 
there are a few leading points whitJi it may be ile> 
sirable to keep in view, and which, under a < 
pendence on the divine Spirit, will be carefultjr 
cultivated by every one who feels the deep ita^ 
|)ortanue of this department of christian wstdiful^ 

(3.) Cultivate the habit of realizing the pr» 
sence of God, and of committing the way to him 
in every process of the mind, and every act of lil 




saints in ancient times, that " they endiirerl as 
ieeing him who is invisible." And what would 
be the effect upon the whole character, if the ha- 
bitual langii^e of the heart in every decision of 
life were, "thou, God, seest me;" if its habitual 
tendency were to look to hira for couusel, for 
direction, for strength i— it^ in every situation of 
doubt, perplexity, or temptation, the man were 
promptly to say to himself, — God ia my witness, 
— what, in the circumstances in which I am now 
|>laced. will be most pleasinj; to him. When 
such lias become the established habit of the 
mind, this is to "walk with God." The nifln who 
has made the high attainment, may look with 
humble confldence for a cotn muni cation of divine 
aid, proportioned to every want, — tor direction in 
every step of life, and tor grace adaplE^ In the 
higher concern,— the discipline of (he soul tor a 
life which is to come. In regard to the things of 
earth, he is raised above the corroding nnxieties 
of those, who, while they seek the world as their 
portion, are yet passing throngh it without a guide. 
In all that con happen to hini amtd the transient 
concerns of this life, he traces the hnnd of one 
who cannot err, — and, with the feelings of meek 
and filial reverence, only says, " My Father, who 
a heaven, thy will be done." 
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(-1.) As an inijioTtant mean of cultivating these'' 
mental habits, be diligent to have the mind well* 
Btored with the word of God, — to make il 
iiibject of habitual earnest reflection, and to bring 
its rnaxiraB to bear upon every transaction of life- 
This subject has already been referred to. 
mean of Christian watchfulness nothing can bet 
more efficient, and, at the same time, more acce»-' 
sihie, than a simple appeal to what is writteiv 
This is calculated to afford occupation of the 
deepest interest to the xaoel enlarged and culti-' 
vated mind ; and, on the other hand, it i 
markable to observe how the inspired writer everr 
enjoins, as an improving exercise in the Christiai 
life, the humblest process of which the mind i 
capable — the simple repetition of the word oC 
God, " speaking to yourselves in psalms, andv 
hymns, and spiritual songs." It seems not i 
reasonable to believe that such an exercise might 
be one of the Intentluns of the ^loellcal parts 
scripture. Ii is adapted to minds least cultiv&ted 
and least accustomed to reflection or thought)- 
and yet is an occupation from which they may 
derive spiritual improvement ; " the entrance of 
thy word giveth light ; it givcth imder^tanding to 
(he simple." 

(.'>.) Cultivate the habit of looking steadily 
% — of inrjiiiring «hat is your moral concU 
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tion in the siglit of God, — what are the propen- 
sities of character which seem most to retsrd your 
spiritual progress, — and what care yoii are be- 
Btowini; upon deliverance irom their power. In 
what degree are you using the armour o'' God 
against the eneniieB of the siou) i with what serious 
earnestness are you watching unto (irayer. Study 
earnestly the comparative states of your moral 
condition ; watch for progress of character- Are 
you becoming more under the power of eler- 
iinl things, — or more devoted to, and engrossed 
with, the concerns of earth. Is your mind becom- 
ing more under the impression of the Divine 
presence, and more disposed to seek after in- 
tercourse with God ; or does it more readily be- 
take itself to earthly things, or to visions of its 
own formation as empty as dreams. Whenever 
the great princi|)le has been established in the 
heart, it spreads like leaven ; — there must be pro- 
gress; — where there is no progress, there is no 
life. Watch, therefore, earnestly for progress. 
At certain seasons of rtHeclion, have you per- 
ceived propensities of character, which you felt 
were endangering the highest interests of the 
■nul ; — and have yon formed resolutions against 
them ; — have you, it may be, prayed against them ; 
— and, lit the next season of serious thoiighl. 
lutve yuu been compelled to acknowledge that 
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yon have made no progress in the contest !— 
what is the cause? la it not want of watchful- 
ness? Has not the conviction been forced upon 
you, that you have voluntarily given way 
tliDse propensities, against which you had formed 
some feeble resolutions, and against which you 
had also professed to pray ? Biil you feel that you 
had prayed without watching. Such, be assured, 
will be the discovery ; hut do not despair. Re 
to the spiritual contest, — pray more eame^y, 
and more perse veringly, — ^and watch more assidu- 
ously. Look more frequently and more search- 
ing1y within. Be earnest : — be diligent ; — the 
concern is mighty, the salvation of the sou! ; — 
the armour is Infallible, the whole armot: 
(>ud. Use it with diligence, and tlie victory h 

(6.) Cultivate earnestly in the daily walks of 
life the character and conduct which accord 
«itli the high morality of the gospel of Christ ; 
and seek after a growing conformity to his e: 
pie. As one great mean of this, cultivate the 
habit of placing yourself in the situation of others, 
and so, with tender interest, entering into their 
wanU, iheir cares", their feelings, and their 
rows. " Blessed," says the inspired writer, 
he that cotut'ilere/h tike poor," — that enters into 
tlieir circunisLancea and wants with feeling, inta* 
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rest, and kind constderalion. Tliis is the mental 
act ; the necessary care will follow of course. 
But it is nut to the poor eloae that this exercise 
applies. It is reqwired in every relation of life, 
and is the source of all that is kind and friendly, 
considerate, and tender-hearted towards all men. 
Cultivate diligently the habits of kindness, meek- 
ness, forgiveness, self-denial, and peace-mabing. 
Study the sublime morality of the gospel of 
Christ ; and especially study his own example. 
lie was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners. He was meek anil lowly in heart; 
— he went about doing good. He sought not 
his own things, but the good of others. He 
humbled himself, that he might achieve the great 
work of redemption. Let the same mind be in 
yoii. T.et every seltish principle be mortified; 
let each diiy find you embracing every oppor- 
tunity of doing good, both to the bodies and to 
the Boiils of men, — and eagerly seeking after such 
opportunities as that loved and chosen path in 
which you delight to follow the steps of the 
Redeemer. In all your intercourse with men, 
cultivate earnestly that cliarity which " sufferelh 
long and is kind, — which cnvieth not, — vauntelh 
not itself, — is not puffed up, — doth not behave 
itself unseemly, — seekelh not her own, — is not 
rasily provoked, — thinkelh no evil ; rejoiceth n 
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in iniquity, but rejoiceth in thetmth;^ — ^beareth alt 
things, — believeth all things, — ^hopeth all things, 
— endureth all things." — Such was the man Christ 
Jesus ; and such it becomes his disciples to be. 
The more earnestly they aspire after conformity 
to his likeness, the more will they feel their defi- 
ciency and weakness, and their daily need of that 
Spirit of all grace whom he has promised ; but the 
more also are they warranted to expect this aid ; 
and the more may they hope to experience in 
their spiritual history, that, putting on the whole 
armour of God, " they are able to withstand in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand." 
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MESSIAH AS AN EXAMPLE. 



In con tern ptaling that "mystery of godliness, 
Ood manifest in the flesh," wo liave t» keep in 
mind, that the Messiah, in assuming our tititure. 
had two distinct ohjccts to accompiisb. both of 
which were essenlial to his great work as Me- 
diutor. The one was to bear the weight of divine 
justice, in the cUaracter of an atoning sacrifice 
fi)r sin ; — the other was to yield a perfect obedi- 
ence to the divine law, in the room of those whom 
he came to save. Tliis taller part of his work as 
Mediator required that he uhnulrl assume our na- 
ture, bear nil its infirmities, and be subjected lo 
all ils trials and temptations, — and in that nature 
triumph over them all. He thus also accomplish- 
ed a double purpose ; — he fulfilled this imporlnnt 
part of hi* own mediatorial work, — and he left us 
an esample (bat we shoul I follow bis steps, both 
in his milliner of meeting («mp(ation, and in his 



T\'hole character and conduct in life. In studying 
the character of the Messiah, therefore^ as an ex- 
ample, it becomes us to consider him> as he is 
presented to us in these two aspects, both of su- 
preme importance to us^ — as suffering temptation 
without yielding to its power, — and as exhibiting, 
in all the relations of life^ the pure and perfect 
condition of the moral nature of man. 



THE MESSIAH UNDEK TEMI'TATION. 



That the Mesamh in his human nature was 
subjected to temptation, is one of those facts in 
his marvellous history which we must receive 
HtmpI; as it is revealed to us, — without attei»])t- 
infr lo exercise our own speculations, respectinf^ 
either the means, or the agent, hj which it iviis 
effected. The mysterious and incomprehensible 
chaiaeter of it, in these respects, does not iu 
any degree interfere with the important iessoiis 
which the subject is calculated to convey, in two 
leading considerations. — (he nature of these temp- 
tations, — and tha means by which they were com- 
bated. 
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Jl. THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 

" Anb when the tempfer came to hitn, he shii 
if thou he the Son of God, cnmniand thnt Ihei 
stones he made liread. But he ansmcred anil sait 
it is written, man shall not live hy bread nlonflj 
hut hy every word, that proccedeth out of thf 
mouth of God," 

In enteiiiig ujion the consideration of the 
tum[>ttition, we may derive some light, by refer- 
ring to the! connection of the passage wliich our 
Lord employed in his answer to the tempter 
the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, IMoses thus 
addresses the Israelites, in the prospect of lakinf 
possession of the promised laud, and in the rerieil 
of all the way by which God had led them i 
their wanderings through the wilderness : " A 
the comniHndments which I command thee Ihii 
day shall ye observe to do, that ye may live an 
multiply, and go in and possess the land whio 
the lioid sware unto your fathers. And tbM 
slialc rememlier (til the way by which the liOtt 
thy God led thee these forty years in the wildepi 
ness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to koQVt 
what was in thine heart, whether thou woulii< 
est keep bis eommundmeiits or no. And 



humlled the?, and sufTered tliee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna which thou kneivest not, 
neiiher did thy fathers know ; that he might make 
thee know, that man doth not hve by bread onlV) 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live." 

From a remote perioti, God had promised lo 
their fathers, that he would bring tlie Israelitt's 
into the hind of Canaan, and estabhsh them there 
as a great people. As an importtmt step towurds 
the fuliiLnent of this promise, he had deliverid 
them out of Egypt by a scries of miraculous dis- 
peiisalions, which maiked in an indiaputabte man- 
ner the immediate operation of his hand, [n 
their progress through the wilderness, he had kept 
them in circumstances which were a continual trial 
of their faith in hia promise, and their reliance on 
)iis unceasing care. They were made to feel, thnt, 
for the supply of their daily food, they could not 
provide for themselves by any industry of Ihi'ir 
own, but were thrown continually upon God f<>r 
a supply of their wants in a miraculous manner. 
Thus ihey were humbled, being made to feel their 
weakness, and their inability to do any thing for 
themselves in the very peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed. The least refleclion 
upon these circumstances ought to have convinced 
them, that ihey were instruments in the hand of 






Odd in carrying forward a scheme of providence 
and one in which his hand was displnyed in 
special and peculiar manner, — a scheme inrolrii 
the fuifilmentofthe promise to Abraham, thatinhil 
seed all ihe families of the earth should be blessed^ 
Their duty, under a dispensation so very peca- 
li:ir, iras not to niurniur at the circumstances iu 
which God had placed them, but to submit them- 
s>?lvea with humility, reverence, and faith, t 
the way by which he was leading them, — consider- 
ing their personal gratifi cations as of secondaij! 
importance, when vieived in connexion with the 
great purposes which he was carrying on by meaiu 
of them. They did not thus submit thcmselvM 
to the appointments of God; — they rebelled againii 
the course by which he was leading them, de-' 
Dianding personal gratifications which he had noi 
thought properto allow them. They thus subjec- 
ted themselves to his displeasure, and to the sen- 
tence which he sent forth against them, that thosa 
who had so rebelled should die in Ihe wildemesa.; 
In this manner ihey were made to feel the dangejj 
of preferring their personal desires to the course o 
duty which God had assigned to them ; — and 
there was strongly impressed upon them the im- 
portant truth, that " man shall not live by bread, 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out o^ 
the mouth of God," 



There was a considenible analogy betnetn tlie 
case of the iBraelitcs, now referred to, and the 
circumstances in which the Messiah was placed 
nt the commencement of his hfe of obedience and 
suffering. He had entered upon a mighty un- 
dertaking, every part of which was essential ti> 
the nccomplishment of the whole. After his 
youth had been spent in comparative obscurity, 
he was now entering upon tbut course of life, in 
which his work as Mediator was more pecu- 
liarly to consist. An important part of this was, 
that he should be subjected to temptation, and 
triumph over it in all its parts. In this a double 
purpose was to be aceompfished. He was to 
pass through an important part of the work as- 
signed to him in bis mediatorial character ; — and 
he nas to leave his people n bright example of 
how temptation was to be combated. In tills 
part of his trial, he was made to endure hunger, 
and he sufTered from it as Einy other man would 
suffer. The object of the tempter wub, to make 
him rebel against this part of the course which 
his heavenly Father had prescribed for bim, in 
prosecuting that mighty dispensation which be 
had undertaken to accomplish ; — and the tempta- 
tion was, to call in bis own power as CJod to re- 
lieve this part of his sufierings as man. Had the 
U-mptatiou been given wny t0i this would have 



implied, — [k want of confidenee in God regari- 
Ing (he course irhich had been Rssigiied to thf 
Messiah to go through, — a nant of reliance 
the aid which had been promised him in 
course, — and specinUy and parriculnrly, it wi 
hiive implied a Bhrinking from the great work vKicH 
he had undetlaken, wbenerer he began 
rience from it an iuterference with his personat 
comfort. Most apily. therefore, does he eniplof^ 
in repelling the (eniptation, the words tvlii<Jl 
Mosea addressed to the Israelites, — implying thM 
a man's duly in every instance, is, to mark tl 
course which God has assigned to him, and a 
to shrink from it on account of any coosiderv 
tions of a personal nature; — in alt cases to take 
for his guide, not his own inclinations as to 
SDDiil comfort, or prrsonal interest, but " enMj 
word that proceedt;th out of the mouth 
God." 

Thus was the temptation skilfully made 
thus was it pronipllj' repelled by an immediate 
reference to the word of God. Though, in c 
sense, the subject refers only to the cireumstan 
in which the Me^5ink was plat'cd, it is frauf 
with most impuclitnt instruction. 

I. We learn how temptation ought, ii 

by «n immediate appeal to 
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word of God, "thua it is written,'' As this, in- 
lieed, is the only method by which temptation 
can be resisted with effect, it is also that alone 
by which it can be met on those high principles 
which are worthy of such a contest. We may 
^'Uppose a man, nben exposed to a parlicuUir 
leniptation, considering how the yielding to it 
would be likely lo aifect liis htalth, liis interest, 
or his churncter in the estimation of other men ; 
■^and it is probable that such reasoning may, and 
(Jten does, prevail against varions temptations. 
But this is not to overcome temptation, — it is 
to balance one selfish feeling against another. 
Widely opposed to all sueh parleying with evil, is 
the high and simple rule of an immediate refe- 
rence to the will of Ood. And as this is the only 
true resource uf the soul under temptation, it is 
Ihe only effectnal one. For wbeneTer we approach 
such a suliject by any speculations of our own, a 
train arises in the niiud, which, before we are 
aware of it, may have turned the inclination in 
favour of evil. And even though the actual deed 
should be prevented by raoiires of any such de- 
scription, the purity of the Blind has been injured, 
and the next temptation ti ay find it in a con- 
dition more prepared lo be assailed luid eon- 
<juered, 

It was thus that our first parenrs fell. 



tltem fdso the attack was made in an insIdiouB- 
and artful manner. It was a temptation to vio- 
late a positive command of God, on the ground 
of imporlant benefits to be derived from the vio- 
lation ; — and it was coupled witb the insinuation 
of a doubt of the truth of God as to the penalty 
which he had declared against the transgression, 
— " ye shall not surely die." Had this insinua- 
tion been met, as in th e case of the Messiah, by ft. 
simple and decided appeal to the command of 
God, the temptation would have been at an end. 
Hut, on the suggestion of important benefits to 
be derived from the transgression, the woman al- 
lowed her mind to entertain the subject ; — tind hei 
im^ination went out upon the advantages which 
were promised. The attention being thus fixed. 
upon these alleged advantages, there next suc- 
ceeded desire, — and then was decided her moral 
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;e was then turned in fa- 
She saw that the tree wna 

to be desired to make one 
consisted her fall ;— th« 

.s its natural consequence. 

vith every one who meets 
temptation on any other principle than askiog. 
himself what is the will of Qod. If he lakes thi« < 
high and simple course, he will find in the word 
of Ood a guide adapted to every situation in 



destiny, for the balan. 
vour of transgression, 
good, and that il tuas 
wise. In this desire 
actual transgre^ion wr 
And thus will it be ■ 
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whicli he can be placed. No temptation can. as- 
sail him either from Bpiritual enemies without, or 
corrupt affections within, which he may not 
promptly meet by the deB.iinciation, — "thus it is 
wrilten." Such, was the experience of the Psal- 
mist, — " Thy word have I hid in ray heart, that 
I jnight not sin against thee." 

This simple and etFectual rule for meeting 
temptation is adopted to every class of induce- 
ments to evil; and it tends to prevent the moral 
feelings from being degraded by an appeal to mo- 
tives of an inferior kind, which have been already 
referred to. Such motives, we have seen, may 
in many instances, preserve from temptation, but 
in a manner which cannot be employed ivithout 
leaving a slain upon the mind. And besides this, 
it is to be remembered, tbat there is a class of 
tran^ressions which such motives cannot reach 
in any degree; — those sina which elude the eye 
of man, — those iniquities of the heart whicli are 
open only to Him who seeth in secret. These 
can be restrained and conquered by no secondary 
molivea. He who would contend with them, 
must have recourse to a direct appeal to the will 
of God ; — and feeling deeply his own weakness 
in the mighty contest, he will soon perceive the 
necessity of throwing himself upon a power 
which is not in man, but a power which is pro- 




niiapd to every one IliHt asks it, to make him coD' 
ijueror over at hU spirilUiil enemies, '' through 
him that loved ns." 

When this course is not foliowed ; — when ini- 
quity in the heart is ellotred to retain its com- 
mtind of the imagination, it nest fixes itself in ths 
desires, and the moml purity of the mind breaks 
down before it. And it is here moat important 
to observe how the powers of judging then be- 
(■ome impaired respecting the moral aspect of the 
fiivoured sin, and respecting the sentence which 
God has pronounced against it. Tliat bold 
denial of the truth of God hy which the temp- 
ter imposed upon our first parents, is preciseljr 
the sophism hj which men deceive themselves 
to their eternal destraction. They go on in a 
course of forgetfulness of God and of his law, 
with his word in their hand, and a voice within, 
which often warns them that they are departing 
from the living God. They do not hasard ths 
hold assertion that the course they are pursuing 
is according to his will, — nor does it meet (he 
iipprobalion of their own conscience, when, in 
certain seasons of reflection, they listen to th« 
warnings of that monitor within. But they still 
speak peace to themselves, under a certain unde- 
fined reliance on the mercy of God, which, 
vlien fairly analyzed, amounts to nothing le» 
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than the ancient snpkism, " ye ehall not surely 
die." Neither will they assert, if ibe question is 
distinctly proposed to them, that God is a beinr; 
of undislinguisbiiig mercy, who n'ill depart from 
all the laws which he has made; for this they 
perceive would be entirely inconsistent with the 
character of a Mural Governor. But atill there is 
with them an accommodating standard of mercy, 
which stretches out before them so as always to 
include themselves, — and, respecting their own 
condition, the delusive fallacy still writhes itself 
around their moral perceptions, — " ye shall nut 
surely die," 

II, The second lesson which we learn from 
this part of the Alessiah's history, is, — that, in all 
cases, we niust be ready to sacrifice our peiaonal 
desires, feelings, and interests, when called upon 
to do so by our duty to Qod, and a conscientious 
performance of the work which he has given us 
til do. Men are loo apt ta imagine, that, if they 
discharge the requirements of justice, and, to a 
certain extent, the offices of benevolence, towards 
(heir fellow-meu, they are at liberty to gratify, 
with little restraint, the principles of self-love,— to 
promute in various ways tlicir own ease, interest, 
and gratification. But the example of the Mes- 
siah plat-ea before them a higher staiidiu'd, — the 



principle of pure devoledness to God, before 
which every selfish principle will fall, whenerer 
the two sources of action tome to be in any degree 
opposed to each other. The exalted tone of char- 
acter and feeling, tbua arising, will lead a tnaa 
earnestly to inquire, how he can promote the 
(flory of Go(i, and the highest inteteats of man; 
— what are the talents which have been coin- 
Toitted to him, and for the improvement of which.' 
he must give an account of bis stewardship 
what are the various menna of nsefulness, 
which be can follow the footsteps of 
^faster, and manifest towards him the spirit i 
devotedness and love ; — what works cau be pfl; 
form, what sacrifices can he make, in the servii 
of One who has redeemed him to Uod by h 

III. From this subject we learn farther, tin 
the part of our constitution which is sustained 1: 
" bread," ought to hold a place in our estimatio 
very subordinate to the object which claima ot 
first and highest regard, — the culture of the mvi 
n\\ being for the life which IS to come. For th 
high purpose, God has provided us with specit 
means, and special nssistance, calculated 
mote our spintual iniprovemenf, and our growin 
conformity to hia own image. WhoeTer feels 
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be ought the supreme iruporlance of these con- 
cents, will have forcibly impressed upon hitn the 
truth of the declaratioa, " that man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eih out of the mouth of God." 

IV". At this part of the subject, we may re- 
mark, in reference to temptation in general, — 
that ihere are principles of our nature to which 
every kind of temptation is more particulaily direct- 
ed. These principles are parts of our mental consti- 
tution, and intended to answer important purposes 
in our social and moral relations. I allude to 
such principles as self-love, love of approbation, 
desire of distinction, and varions others of the 
same class, which are usua.l!y considered by writ- 
ers in moral science, as primary elements of human 
nature. To answer their proper purposes in the 
constitution of man, Ihey require to be kept under 
the strict control of conscience, and (he great prin- 
ciple of duly to God. When they break from under 
these restraints, as in our fallen stale they are so 
apt to do, they degenerate into those which are 
so familiar to us as the fallen propensities of our 
nature. Self-love, which is intended to promote 
our preservation and necessary comfort, then dege- 
nerates into selfishness, or low selfish indulgence ; 
and the other principles degenerate in the same 
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manner, Ijotli in tbe objects to ivliich they are (le- 
voted, and the means by which the attainment of 
them is sought for. According to these views, 
we may remark, that the first temptation of tbM 
Messiah appears to have been directed to sdf^ 
love ; — and the femjitation was, to gratify it in « 
manner which was inconsistent wilh the circum- 
Btances in which he was then pluceil in Lis slule 
of humiliation. In the same manner, it would 
appear tliat the second temptatimi was directed ' 
to the desire of distinction, and the tetnpiatiM 
was' to gratify this by means which were unwan 
rantable. Kest to self-love this may he considoH 
ed as one of the most powerful principles of or' 
nature. We see it carrying before it every otiii 
feelingj^givlng rise to the most unpimilldi 
esertions, and even overcoming self-love itsd 
Men will run into any danger, encounter any S 
Acuity, submit to any privation and suffering, anl ' 
even expose themselves to the danger of death, 
for the sake of distinction ; — and the tempter ap- 
pears to have expected to find this propensity ii 
in the Mesaiah, as he knew it to be in of 

In regard to Self-love, which appears to haW 
been more particularly addressed in the first temp- 
tation, we cannot fail to perceive, how carefully if 
ought to be watched over, and how much it tend^ 



If not duly regul.i(e<l, to interfere with the high 
principle of devotedness to God. It is opposed 
to every self-denying dutyj — and to every thing 
in which we are culled to prefer the interests of 
others to our own, or to sacrifice our own ease or 
interest, to a sense of our duty to God, or our 
duty to man. It is often opposed to a full mid 
perfect esercise of the henevolent affections, which 
ought to leud us to place oarselres in the sltun- 
tion of others, and to seek how we may promote 
tlieir comfort, and their good. It is opposed to 
the forgiveness of injurieSj which must reijuire 
a sacrifice of selfish feeling ; — and it must often 
he in danger of interfering with that brolhcrly- 
kindnesB and charity which hold so important a 
place in the high moRiIify of the gospel of Ciirist. 
Thus the principle of self-love, when allowed to 
usurp an undue influence, tends to every thing 
that is unworthy of a heallhy moral condition. 
The strict regulation of it bolds a most important 
place in the sound culture of the moral being. — 
and is often referred to in scripture, as a leading ob- 
ject of attention to every one who aspires to that 
high ntlniiunent, — the imit^ution of the example of 
JesuB. On various occasions he has himself de- 
livered the brief, hut solemn declaration, — "if any 
maa.vrill be my disciple, let him deny himself." 
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condition, at this time, was aliogcthor most pecu- 
liar. B; mighty signs and ivouders, wLioh had 
struck terror into the whole land of Egypt, they 
had recently been delivered from the bondage of 
the Egj'ptians. In a miraculous manner the Eea 
had been divided before them ; — a constant and 
standing evidence of the presence of God had been 
placed M'ilhin their sight, in the pillar of cloud 
by day, and the pillar of fire by night, which ac- 
companied them in all their journey; — aud their 
food was provided In & miraculous manner, 
by the daily descent of the precise quantity which 
ivaa required for their support. With such mani- 
fest evidence continually before them, that they 
were under the special and peculiar guidance of 
God, their duty evidently was, W'hen they met 
with a want of water, to stand still in reverent 
expectation, that God would also supply this want, 
whenever the time came when he thought right 
to do 80. Instead of tins, they murmured 
against Moses, saying, — " wherefore is it that 
thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us, 
and our children, and our cattle, vrith thirst." — 
The want was soon miraculously supplied, but it 
is added, — '- Moses called the name of the place 
niassith and Alerihah, because of the chiding of the 
children of Israel, and because they tempted the 
Lord, saying, — " is the Lord among us or not. 
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What is here called "tempting the Lord," a] 
penrs therefore. Ici mean, — putting to the trial li 
putietice and Torliearance by iheir want of cool 
derce in liia power to relieve them, after alt tl 
proofs he had bo recently given (hat he was amoi 
them in a special and most peculiar man 
as it v^erc ciillitig in qoeBtion vrhether he vrj 
really among them, because he had n< 
supplied them with water. Or perhaps Ihey n 
be considered as impatiently calling upon him fi 
this proof of his being really among them, — tht 
setting aside all the proofs lie had already give 
them, and presumptuously challenging hi tn to lit 
additional eviilenee. It seema to be as if they had, 
said, let him do this and we will ai knowledge hli 
power to perform what he has prnmis. 
Jews said of the Saviour, on another reraarkubl 
occasion, "' let him come down from the crosa, t 
we will believe." 

At the time when the temptations of the Mti 
sinh took place, he had spent about thii^ 
years in a mean and low eoudiiioi 
known except as the carpenter's son. He ha 
come into the world to assume the hi;;h charactftf 
of the Redeemer of Israel, hut nothing Lad c 
curred during this long period, to point hka o«t 
"o the Jewish nation as any thing more thai 
a ordinary man, excepting the single event fl 



his hsptisin, ntien a voice from heaTen proclaimed 
him aa the beloTed Sod of God. This, however, 
does not appear to have attracted much notice 
Hinong the people. The nature of the temptation, 
tlierefore, appears to have been this ; — If you 
are indeed the Son of God, and the promised 
Messiah, as you profess to be, why do you not 
make yourself kuown as such by some act nhicli 
will convince the nation, so that they may l)elieve 
in you. Here is an opportunity for doing so ; — 
throw yourself from this pinnacle, and alight un- 
harmed amid the multitude helow, (in the court 
of the temple, a place of great resort,) and they 
will immediately do homage to you as the Messiah. 
Let God also thus give teelimony to your preten- 
sions, hy preserving you in doing ao, — as he has 
promised to preserve the Messiah in all circum- 
stances, that he may not ev«n dash his foot against 

The answer of the Saviour epemB to imply : — In 
the prosecution of tny work as Mediator. I am 
pursuing a course which my Father has assigni d 
to nip. When his time comes, means will be 
taken for giving evidence of my character ; — till 
then, it is not for me to attempt ibis purpose by 
ti rash nnd unwarranted act such as you propose. 
I an) indeed promised bie special protcciioo in 
the prosecution of this work, but I am not tiut' 
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rized to throw myself unnecessarily into circui 
stances of danger, so as to challenge him to tl 
display of his promised support ; as it is writteo,- 
" thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." 

The principles thus brought before us in i 
second temptation are again full of the most h 
portant instruction. 



I. We S( 



n the former instance, the ten 



j course wh 

L II. We 



tation met by a prompt and instant appeal to t|| 
word of God. There is no entertaining of ti 
subject, — no consideration of the benefits promi 
ed. The answer is simply, " It is written." 
the same manner we may often be placed in 
cumstances, iti which courses of conduct are pie 
sented to us that seem to promise important be^ 
nefits, — and we feel in doubt whether it nouU] 
be desirable to prosecute them or not. Our fint 
inquiry in all such cases ought to be, — what is 
most in accordance with our duty to God, and 
the high principle of doTotedness to him. If a 
man, in all cases of doubt, commences with thi 
inc[uiry, and with a sincere desire to be guided tl 
it, he will seldom err in judgment respecting tl 
course which, in anj instance, he ought to pu) 



II. We learn the regulation and control v^-j 



principle of our a&ture of most estensiye infla- 
ence, — the desire of distinction and pre-eminence 
amoDg men. To a certain extent this is a legili- 
inale source of action, prnvided it be kept under 
strict Bubjectiou to higher principles. It is blume- 
uble, irhcn it becomes itself the leading rule of 
conduct, keeping out of view, or interforiug ■with, 
the great principle of devotedness to God- To 
learn the importance of a due regulation of this 
principle. Indeed, we have only to look at those 
ivho havt given up their minds to the desire of 
distinction, as their lending object in life. From 
the man who grasps at being muster of the world, 
and carries misery and desolation before Lim in 
liis course of ruthless ambition, — to him who frets 
iind wearies himself for eminence in a humbler 
sphere, the principle is the siiroe. It is a resllesB- 
iiess of their nature, Vfbich leads men never to be 
satisfied with their present lot, but to labour after 
some distinction among their fellows, — something 
that will he the admiration or the envy of those 
around them. For this they toil and labour,— 
for this ibey disquiet themselves, neglecting uHlce, 
it may be, present duties, and present comforts. 
The couree is attended with emulation, jealousy, 
iind envy, directed agninst tbose who cross ihcra 
in their path, — and the f^iiluic produces similur 
I'lissioDs iigainst those fortunate rivals who have 



guppl.tnted them in the world's esHiiiatio 
tbe atlHinment, perhaps, disappoiuts their hopf 
and they find, when ihcir laboriouB com 
that they have beer (oiling for that itL 
satisfy. To all such the exhortation addressed ^ 
the Messiah is, — " Take my yoke upon you anj 
learn of me, for I iim meek and lowly in heai^ 
and ye shall find rest to your souls." — Retire froin 
a course which presents nothing but tumult a 
disappoinlmeut ; — be satisfied nifh the lot whid 
Providence has assigned to ynu, in your short a 
uncertain state of moral discipline; — rest ] 
even in its comforts, if such it preseutB to j 
but study with aiiiious care its high and 1 
duties, and its solemn responsibilities. 
above all things an acquaintance with God.^ 

peace with him and growing devoledneas li 

Berrice. Tbe pursuit will bring with it neithj 
disquiet nor disappointment ; — it will carry p 
in its daily course, and in its Hcconiplishment I 
eternal. 



III. We learn from this subject, that in i 
lases in which we are eucuur;iged to look f 
livine assistance, we nre to do so in a 
ise of the meuns nliich are in our own power,-. 
.ndarenot, in reliant on that aid,presuniptti< 
r to place nuiseivpB in lie way of dang< 



" tliou alialt not tempt tlie Lord thy Goi." — VTe 
incur the guilt againat wliLch this eKhortalion is 
addressed, when we tamper with sin, — when we 
place ourselves in circum stances in which we are 
exposed to temptation, — when we bring ourselves 
uncier the influence of society, conversation, read- 
ing, or circumstances of any description, whicli 
have a tendency to corrupt the imagination, or 
derange the moral feelings. We incur it when 
we allow the thoughts to wander upon forbidden 
ground, or meet temptation on any other princi- 
ple, than a prompt and simple appeal to the word 
of God, accompanied hy aspiration after divine 
aid. The man who runs heedlessly into tempta- 
tion, either hy external ciccum stances, or hy the 
allowed wanderings of his own imagination, and 
then, feeling his danger, seeks this aid from hea- 
ven, Las no reason to complain if the aid he de- 
nied, — fur his whole conduct is met hy the de- 
nunciation, — " thou shall not tempt the Lord 
thy God." 

But we incur the guilt involved in this expres- 
sion, not only hy voluntarily placing ourselves in 
circumstances of danger, — but also hy neglecting 
the diligent use of those means which are in our 
priwtT, loNviirds the culture of the moral being. 
In this high achievement, inihed, we cannot take 
one effectual &lep without an influence from on 



higTi, wliich alone has power to purify tlie lies 
But ihis IB promised to us in the use o 
means, and in the diligent exercise oi 
Tvhich we possess as rational heings. We 1 
that we have the power, boweyer we may v 
the inclination, to withdraw our thoughts fro 
objects of sense, and to raise them to Gtid,- 
contempliitc his chnractcr and his will, — to hri 
our conduct under rigid csnmioation on the pri 
ciplcs or his law, — to ask ourselresBcnoDsIy wl 
we are doing, and what preparation we are ma 
ing for the life which is to come. This we c 
do, as rational beings, if we will, — and in din 
so, with earnest prayer for divine aid, we are e 
couraged lo look for this aid according 
need. But the man who professes to seek til 
influence, and is not thus putting himself to t 
woik of solemn and serious thought, incurs t 
guilt implied in the denunciation, — " Thou sh 
not tempt the Lord ihj God." 
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gill. THIRD TEMPTATION. 

" AnAiN, (he devil takctli him up into an e 
ceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all 1 
*nngdoms of the world, and the glory of thei 

I aaich unto bim, all these things will I gi 



thee, if thou wilt full down aud worship me. 
Then »iith Jesus unto him, get thee heiice, Sntan, 
for it is nrilten. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only ahalt thou serve." 

In the two first temptations of the Messiah, tlie 
oliject of the tempter seema to have been, to pro- 
duce in him a line of conduct inconsistent with 
the course which was assigned to him in liis me- 
diatorial character. Self-lave was appealed to in 
the first, as opposed to the privations he was suf- 
fering, — and the desire of distinction in the second, 
as opposed to the mean and low condition in which 
he appeared in the world. This also was ac- 
companied by an attempt to lead him to a pre- 
EuDipIuous and unwarranted appeal to that aid 
from God, which had been promised to attend 
him through his whole course upon earlh. In 
the third temptation there is a more undisguis- 
ed appeal to those pvinciples of human nature, 
which, in their unregulated stale, lead men to 
seek &(tet the weallh, tUe power, the pleasure, 
and the splendour of earthly things as their chief 
gonil. How many are there to whom these seem 
to present the only objects thought worthy of being 
sought after ; — and what unhallowed means have 
lliey recourse to in the pursuit of them. How 
often, in this course, do they seem to have for- 
gotteu entirely the duty and allegiance which they 



owe tu God, anJ afpor as if thcT liad actoal^l 
tanvnieni tbeanehcs srowcdly aiMl dcli 
lo the MTtia of d»e prince of darkness,- 
tkrj- b»i bB^ Auma and wonfctppcd lun. To 
Miiififil of tin*, wt emn ^>p«*I to the page 
Iktovy, and erea to oar own obMrradon. 
can theee follotr the man of amlntion (hrongh 
coone of crime by nbich he has risen to the 
nf^ce that be aspired to, — the man of pli 
throngl) the course of profligacy bj which be has 
sued his chosen cnjoynents, — or the man ofavi 
through the means by which he has accomnlal 
his gold. All such, a.admany'siinihr obserratioi--— 
serre to shen, that the eager pursuit of woridh 
things is iuconsistent with the spirit of pnre anil 
simple deTotedness to the divine will, — and thflfi 
nhen a man makes up his mind to seek them al 
his chief good, be voluntarily places himself ill 
circumstances nbich must lead [n (he sacrifice oj 
an habitual recognition of the duly and hontagtt 
which he owes to God. This appears to be wImI 
is meant by the tempter when he says, — ' 
wilt fall down and worship me." It is i 
tire mode of expression, which probably 
a prostration of mind to the pursuit of earthly 
joyroents, and a state of moral feeling which leai 
a man ready to sacrifice the principles of deroti 
ness to Gud, whenever these come in the 
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of (hose olijccts to which he has Jevoted him- 
self. 

On this view, then, the object of the terapla- 
tion would appear to lie, — to place before the 
huraan nature of the Mesaiah. the alluremenla of 
earthly things, — (he wealth, the power, the distinc- 
tion, the enjoyments, to be tbund in earthly pur- 
suits, — ant), along with this, the iusiiiualion that 
(hey were to be ohtained, but not without some 
saerilice of devotedness to God. A iimn on whom 
such a temptation took effect, would fis the ima- 
gination on the promised good, and make up his 
tnind to the venture ; — that is, to go through with 
whatever means might he found necessary for 
iNirrying bis purpose ; — ajid this prostration of 
inind appears to be what is meant by tailing down 
and worshipping the tempter. But the answer 
of the Messiah was as prompt as before, and was 
now accompanied with an expression of indigna- 
tion at the baseness of the insinuation ; — " Get 
tbee hence, Satan, for it is written, ihou shnlt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only slialt 
thou serve." — Thus was the temptation met by 
the immaculate mind of the Measiikh. lie enter- 
tjiins not the subject for a moment, not even to 
point out ibe worthlessness of the objects which 
were presented to bira. The case does not admit 
of argument ;— the course is distinct and clear ; — 
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he will of God is the simple and absolute rule f^ 
what(M*er is not in exnct consistency with thi; 
sin. God sIodc is worthy of homage; — his Ib 
is the supreme and only guide, from which tht 
is no appeal] and nhich admits of no rival. 

The practical lesson to be derived from this sn 
ject, is addressed mare particularly to those w] 
have chosen as theic chief good, the wealth, t) 
honours, and the pleasures of life, — and are pi 
suing them, with litlle consideration of the p» 
suits, the duties, and the responsibilities, which a 
pressed upon them by the supreme authority 
God. In the principles by which their condi 
is guided, there is no recognition of the will, a 
no impression of the all-seeing eye of Him w 
claims their sole allegiance ; — and they must 
sensible that their leading object in life is not 
desire to he conformed to his law, Oiher ohji 
occupy their desires, than the approbation of Hii 
who seeth their inmost thoughts; — other pursui 
engage their attention, than the nnsiuty to be c 
ceptable in his sight. In tlie views and feelin 
which regulate their plans in life, there is no a 
knowledgement of Him nho has a right to thi 
undivided homage ; — they, therefore, kneel 
another power, and serve another master. To i 
such the warning comes with deep and solema ii 



port, — "thou shall worshiji the Lord thy God, ami 
him only shall thou serve ;'' — and thia is addresieJ 
with equal force, whatever may be the false god 
to whose ser?ice ihey have resigned themselves. 

Hare you, with all the hardihood of the prince 
of darkness, devoted yourself to his service, and 
declared an open rebellion against Him who rules 
in hearen. Are you, in a course of profanity and 
vice, despising his law, setting at nought his au- 
Ihority, and pouring contempt upon his name, his 
character, and his service. With true allegiance 
to the leader whom you ohej, are you not only 
yourself following this downward course, but con- 
tributing to draw others into the same career of 
folly and of sin. You have all the characters of 
a faithful and devoted servant; — but remember 
that you kneel to a power, and serve a master in 
avowed rebellion against Him who has the so- 
vereign claim to your sole allegiance. Your re- 
ward, it may be, is in "the kingdoms of this world, 
Hnd the glory of ihem;" — Lut have you calculated 
the fearful venture. Have you forgotten that He 
with whom you contend, ia llie incomprehensible 
One, whose power is commensurate with his jua- 
tice,andbolh are unbounded; — that he marks every 
step in your path, and every hour of your period 
of moral discipline, as it glides unheeded over you. 
AnddoGsthe solemn truth never meet vou in some 
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moment of sober thought, — that a day is fast aj 
proaohing, when his chamcler ivill shine forth i 
all its fearful attributes, and his aim awake I 
vengeance. 

But perhnps mammon ia your god. Wilfc 
calm and nniform purpose you have devotd 
yourself to the acquisition of wealth; and tM 
pursuit, it may he, has preserved you from j 
course of headlong folly and vice. It may han 
been the source of conduct that is tiitr i 
honourable, and you are passing through life 
with a character of much that is estimable, an 
nought that is grossly offensive in the eyes g 
men. But do you worship the Lord your Goj 
and him only do you serve ; — do you live unda 
the habitual sense of his presence, and the habi 
tual reci^uition of his supreme authority; — is bC 
will your diligent study, and the uniform rule « 
all your doings ; —and do you take no step in lif^, 
without proposing tn yourself the question, — wiB 1 
it be pleasing to Gud. If your mind bears wit- J 
nesB that there is no such acknon ledgment of h 
in your habitual principles of action ; — thut tb 
usual cun-ent of your thoughts and desires i 
other objects than Chose which refer to Gud a 
to things eternal ; — that your plans and sefaei 
for life are regulated by other views and decidnj 
by other maiives; — then you must perceive thi 



joQ present all tlie characters of one, who kneels 
to niiother power, nnd seiTes tinolher master. 

The same nioile of reasoning, it is evident, ap- 
plies to all those courses of life, by which men 
devote themselves to the attainment of temporal 
ohjects, — the paths of amliition, — the pursuit of 
fiime,— the desire of ilistiue lion .—and even to 
the quiet unobtrusive course of those, who seek 
only their own ease, gralificn ti on, and enjoyment. 
Wilh them day after day finds its simple pleasureB, 
or its more exciting amnscments; and life passes 
vithout any thing that is discreditable according 
to the maxims of men. But the solemn question 
recurs, — is tLia a course adapted to the high re- 
sponsibilities of a stale of moral discipline. Does 
the individual, who thua glides through life, feel 
the solemn truth, that each day, as it passes over 
bira, is a portion gone by of that short and un- 
certain space which is given him to prepare for an 
eternal being. Does he feel all the dread solemni- 
ty of a life that is to come, — does he recognise the 
reality of that eye which has followed him through 
every step of his moral history. lie can have no 
adetguate feeling of these momentous truths ; living 
only for himself, he presents all the characters of 
one, who is passing through life enlirely regardless 
of the solemn warning, — "Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." 
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THE MESSIAH A3 AN EXAMPLE OF CONDUCt 
IN THE VARIOUS RELATIONS OF LIFE. 

Whilb the human nature of the Messiah affordl 
a liright esainple of our resources under temptft 
tion, it is no leas valuable as a pattern for oi 
imitation in the daily intercourse and various n 
lationa of life. Oa tliis wide and extensive sul 
ject we can heie touch but very briefly. Tk 
followiog leading considerations may include eon 
of the poiuts, whicli, in a. practical view, are ma 
deserving of our attention, — aud of which nam 
rouB illustrations will occur to every one wl 
reads with attention the life of the Saviour. 

I. lu the whole of the MesBiali'B conduct up< 
enrtb, he uniformly referred to the will of his be 
venly father, as the rule by which he washabitut 
ly iijflueuced. " I came down from heaven not 
dii mine oiva will, but the will of Hiiu th^tscw 
me; — "ray meut is to do the will of him tl 
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seni me, and to finish hie work." In ihe pro- 
secution of this gieat purpose, he threw aBide all 
those personal and selfish feelings by which men 
are so much influenced. He appeared in a mean 
and low cundition, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, lie sought not his otvn ease, or 
honour, or comfort, but the honour of Ood, and 
the highest interests of man. If such, through 
life, was the conduct of him who "thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God," how is the 
example binding upon those whom he came to 
Hive. The important lesson could not have 
been more powerfully impressed ypon us, that, in 
our passage through this scene of moral disci- 
pline, each has bis place assijrned to him by 
the Great Disposer of all things; — and that this 
place, whether higher or lower, has attached to it 
duties and responsibilities, for which we must 
give an account to him ivlio has a right to our 
absolute homage. In alt these, his law is our 
unerring guide, and he has enforced iis require- 
ments by the principle of conscience within us. 
which, when we listen to its warnings, never fails 
to plead forOod, It is not enough, thitt a cer- 
tain feeling of this responsibility preserves from 
those violations of his law which attract the no- 
lice of man. The example of the Messiah points 
to a ittauJaid higher and purer far. Il requires 
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uf to have hftWlually upon our minds a sense of 
tlie presence and perfectSens of God, — and liaW- 
lually to bring evecy act, eveiy pursuit, and ereij 
desire, to the teat of his will. In prosecution of 
this great purpose, it calls upon ua to deny oof- 
selves; — not by monkish austerities, as if he cou^ 
he pleased by voluntary and useless suffering, bnt' 
to deny ourselves every selfish desire, and evaf- 
personal gratification, mhen these interfere, " 
any degree, with our duty to him, or our zealo 
prosecution of the vrork which he has given us 
do. It calls us to seek out, with anxious cai 
the various duties, and the various means of iu 
fulness, which arise out of the situation in whit 
God has placed us; — to consider the talents wha 
he has given us to be improved for his gloi 
and the good of men ; — and to examine onrseln 
rigidly whether we are improvinf; them in u mai 
ner which will stand the test of that dread mon 
ing of an eternal day. In all these concerns n 
are too apt to look to our own ease, interest, an 
pleasure. The esample of the Messiah imprcsat 
upon us in the strongest manner, that our leadiiM 
our uniform inquiry ought in every instance to ht 
—what is the will of God.— what is the cou« 
of conduct which f-ends most to promote hi 
glory, — whftt is that culture of the habiis, diepo 
sitions, and affections of the mind, which 
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bear the scrutiny *i his all seeing eye, and the 
test of the unerring standard of his word, — irfaat is 
the culture of the whole character, that approach- 
es most nearly to (he example which (lie Messiah 
has left us, that ive should fullow his steps. 

II. The mciins adapted for our assistance and 
guidance in this grcnt design, are strikingly point- 
ed out in the CTaiiiple of tlie Messiah. He roain- 
Inined habitual intercourse with God, — he sought 
solitude and retirement that he might cuhivule 
this converse with his Father in hearen. From 
the most zealous discharge of his public ministry 
he retired for devotion ; and, disregardiag even 
the personal wants, which, as a man, we know he 
felt as other men, he spent whole nights in pray- 
er. Even in bis last dread agony, when his hu- 
man nature seemed ready lo sink under the pros- 
pect of that suffering by which his mighty work 
was to be accomplished, he still sought refuge in 
"offering up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was able to save 
him from deuth, and w.ts h«ard in that he feared." 
We' cannot doubt that this purpose might have 
been fulfilled by his own divine nature, had 
such been the appointment of God. But, if we 
may dare to speculate on such a subject, we may 
Kiy. — that thus a high purpose nould have heou 




mplished. lie was acting and suffering as 
D he left as an example how to 
act, and bow to auffir. Let us fed alJ the weight i 
of this example, and learn how we may advance | 
■wilh safety, with confidence, and with peace^ I 
through the solemn scene which is carrying i 
onward to an eternal slnte of being. It is bj 
cultivaling hahiiual iiitereourse wiili God, — bj 
seeking to leel upon our minds the constant im- 
pression of bis [M'esence, — by habitually resigning 
oursclres to his guidance, and Gommitling our- 
selves to the wisdom and the strength which be 
alone can give, both for our conduct in (his life, 
and our preparation for the life which is to 



HI. Let us contemplate the Messiah as he ap- 
peared in the various duties and relations of or- 
dinary life, As a soa he was distinguished by 
filial reverence, — and even iii the midst of his 
last sufferings, be shelved a. tender interest in the 
comfort of his mother. He had friends, and be 
warmly felt for their sorrows, and culled down 
his divine power for their relief, lie had ene- 
mies, and he treated them with forbearance, nnd 
with his last breath he prayed for pardon to his 
murderers. Mark the tender kindness of his 
heart, as he shed te.iTs over the grave of him whom 
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he loved, — mark his tender compassion for sin- 
ners, as he wept over .lerusalem. Who are the 
characters that are specified as meeting his parti- 
cular regard, — the poor in spirit, the meek, the 
merciful, the mourner, the pure in heart, the 
peace-mnker, the persecuted, those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Who are among 
the individuals nho are mentioned as engaging 
his special notice, — the weeping penitent, the 
mourning ividovv, the woman who likened her- 
self to a dog ihat is permitted to eat the cnimhs 
which fali from the children's table, and all who 
shewed the most unbounded confidence in his 
compassion and his power. 

Whenever he come into contact with men in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, his chief concent 
was to relieve their bodily sufferings and mini- 
ster to their spiritual instruction. When he was 
faint from thirst, and asked drink of a woman of 
Samaria, and when she expressed her asloniah- 
ment that a Jew should ask drink of a Samaritan, 
he did not press his personal wants, but turned 
the conversation to her improvement. His di- 
vine power was never exerted for his own relief, 
l>nt verj often for the relief of others. Ilo (ought 
out opportunities for administering his benevo- 
lence and kindness to man, — he went about do- 
ing good. He complained not of the frequency 



or the importunity of tlieir cluir 
piissioD, — he complained only vi 



I folio wee 



upon fall 
:n they shewed 
tiuy want of absolute confidence both in hia power 
and his mercj. 

In his character as a. teacher, ohserre the 
searching spirituality of hia doctrine, and the un- 
compromising fiiithfulness with which he pressed 
it home to the conscience, without respect of 
persona, or fear of man. Observe the frequency 
and earnestness with nhich he im]>L-i^sses upon hi* 
followers love to each other, Ic 
giveness and kindness even to t 
comniou conversation was always directed to tii« 
best interesta of those who were brought into hii 
society, — and he took advantage of every 
stance, either in piissing events or natural objects, 
from which he could deduce 
tion. "All bare him witness, and wondered at 
the gracious words that proceeded out of hia 
mouth ;" — all were compelled to acknowledge, — 
" never man spake like this man." 

Ill bis whole deportment, he was holy, harm- 
less, uudefiled, and separate from ainners ; — hi 
sought not his own things, but the good of mauy 
that they might be saved ; — and this high desigu, 
hieh he had voluntarily devoted himself, he 
followed out hy a course of unwearied benevo-. 
ience, and patient suffering, till in hia last 



greatest agony he coulii procluira niih triuraiih, — 
"It is finished.- 

Such was tlie human nature uf the Messiah ; — 
a pattern of all thut is pure, and lorely, and of 
good report, — of ail lliut is gentle, and meek, and 
lowly, — of all that is kind, and benevolent, and 
merciful. It was a pattern of self-denial, — of for- 
giveness of injuries, — of patience amid (he coii- 
triidictions of siniieis^ — of aelive usefulness, holh 
to the temporal wants and diBtresses of men, and 
to their spiritual necessilies. — It vi'as an ex- 
ample of all those kindly feelings of our nature, 
which are calculated to bind men together in ten- 
derness, condescension, and love, A feeling even 
for the infirmities of bis disciples is represented 
BB a part of his character for which he specially 
qualified himself in the course of his mediatorial 
work ; — " we have not an High Priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like us we are, yet 
without sin." His tender regard for the feeble 
ones of his people is represented by a shepherd 
carrying the lambs in his bosom. He invites the 
weary and heavy-laden to come to him and find 
rest, — to take Lis yoke upon them and learn of 
hira, for he was meek and lowly, T\'ell might 
the apostle, pleading with the Corinthians, en- 
treat them " by the meekness and gentleness c 



Christ." Even the mighty work, by whteli he 
made hia soul an ofTcring for sin, is held out as 
!t pattern fur our imitation, in that disposition of 
mind which led him to humble himself for tli« 
best interests of man ; — " Let this mind be in yos 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in tha' 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equi 
with God, but made himself of no reputalioa 
nnd took upon him the form of n servant, n 
was made in the likeness of men; — and beia 
found in fiisbion as a manj he humbleil him 
and become obedient unto death, even the deal] 
of the cross." 

Let those who profess to bear his name, a 
that they follow his steps. Wliile they look to hi 
continually both as their righteousness and thi 
strength, let tliem earnestly watch over their ov 
progress of character, in a growing conformity tl 
the example of Jesus. Habitually studying I 
ciiaracler as their pattern, — and habitually rel 
ing upon his grace as their strength, they tni 
hope to grow in likeness to his image, and 
preparation for the enjoyment of his immediKti 
presence. To those who look earnestly to thi 
example, and aspire after increasing conformity b 
it as more than any earthly good, it is of compa 
ralivelf little moment what may be their lot in tbl 
present life. They have learned to priae anoths 
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good, and to seek another portion. Amid much 
iveaknesB, and nmnj inip*rfec(iors, tlieir eye is 
steadilj' fixed upon tlieir heavenly lender and 
guide ; and they look forward with humble con- 
fidence lo the time, when " Ihey shall he like 
him, for they shall see him. as he is," 

IV, Finally, let us contempiiite the Messiah, in 
liis subraissioD to the will of his heavenly Father. 
We have seen this as it was exemplified in active 
service; — it was no less jematkahle in patient 
sulTering. The pains, distresses, and privations 
of life, we know he suffered in common with 
other men, hut these he sufTcied as if he felt 
them not. lie endured also the contradiction of 
sinners, — he was despised and rejected of men, a 
man of boitottb and acquainted with grief. But 
the only effect which these sufferings had upon 
his pure humanity was, to m^ike him weep over 
the blindncaa and hardness of heart displayed by 
his persecutors, and pray lo Uia Fiithcr to forgive 
them. One trial, indeed, lie was destined lo eU' 
dure, which wrung froro his human nature the 
(igonizing cry, — " My Fnlher, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me." But the fetding was 
momentary, and the remedy was prompt as it 
was poiverful,— " not my will, lut thin 
done." 



Instead of rashing, with pro&ne speculittioo. 
upon a scene which puta to silence the utmost 
Goiicpptions of mnn, let us resign oar minds to 
the high and important lessons Trhich are taught 
us by the BufFering humanity of the Son of God. 
Are wc also called to suffer, — and in our passage 
through this scene, who can escape from sorrow, — 
let us look to the example of him who has taaghl 
us how to suffer. His trials and sorrows were as 
a substitute :— ours are the immediate fruits of 
hin, — Imt they are designed and calculated to 
promote our separation from the world, and lo 
minister to our spiritual improvement. I^et us 
leurn to acknowledge the hand of that wise, 
and gracious, nud powerful One from whom they 
proceed, — who regulates their nature and their 
di^ee by the great pur]io3ea whieh he designs 
tliera lo accomplish. The cup which our Father 
liiis given ns, shall we not drink it. Bitter may 
be the draught, and deep the repugnance with 
which it is contemplated by those feelings of our 
nature which bind us down to present thin^. 
But it comes not unsent { — and it comes not in 
Tain, if we receive it as dispensed in love and in 
wisdom, and be chicfiy solicitous to derive from it 
the important benefits which it is calculated lo 
yield. It is a great moral remedy, under which, 
when received with proper feelings, we may spe- 
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cially look for gracious communications of spiri- 
tual aid from Him, who seeks bj means of it to 
promote the health of the soul. In a course of 
active service, there is a tone and an excitement, 
by which it carries with it its own stimulus, and in 
a great measure, its own reward. But there is a 
scene which he who was once humbled, and is 
now exalted, bends over with tender interest, and 
views with intense and peculiar regard: — that is, 
when the meek and patient sufferer, realising the 
mighty One who sends the dispensation, and 
receiving it as sent in love and in mercy, 
bows under a sense of the rectitude of all his 
doings, — and says in the confidence of filial sub- 
mission^ — '* not my will, but thine be done.'' 
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